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PREFACE 


THE  Mysore  Province,  in  Southern  India,  con- 
tains a  population  of  about  five  millions. 
Numbered  among  these  are  some  seventy  thousand 
who  belong  to  what  are  known  as  "  forest  and  hill 
tribes."  They  represent  that  section  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country  whose  pre- 
sent-day customs  and  beliefs  preserve  with  least 
change  the  features  of  primitive  life  in  the  ex- 
tensive jungles.  For  the  most  part,  they  continue 
to  be  found  amidst  scenes  long  familiar  to  the 
tiger  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  steeped  in  super- 
stition, wild  and  vicious  in  life.  What  change 
has  come  over  some  is  largely  due  to  civilisation 
having  pushed  its  way — more  rapidly  during  the 
past  century  than  ever  before — into  those  portions 
of  the  country  which  were  formerly  given  over 
entirely  to  a  state  of  nature.  Contact  with  the 
outer  world  has  gradually  destroyed  the  long- 
time fear  of  their  fellows  and  led  to  a  few  settling 
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down  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns.  With  regard 
to  marriage,  religion,  and  language,  they  are  as 
tenacious  as  ever,  each  tribe  being  a  law  unto 
itself  in  these  and  other  things. 

Two  of  these  tribes,  known  as  Koramas  and 
Korachas,  are  dealt  with  in  the  following  stories. 
By  origin  they  are  pure  gipsies,  and  in  large 
measure  still  keep  up  their  nomadic  habits.  They 
number  altogether  about  twenty-five  thousand, 
with  twenty  subdivisions.  Basket-making  and 
mat-making  are  followed  as  a  livelihood,  their 
native  jungles  supplying  in  abundance  the  neces- 
sary material  in  the  shape  of  bamboos  and  date- 
palms.  The  name  "  thieving  Korama "  has  long 
since  passed  into  common  use  as  a  byword.  It 
mdicates  other  pursuits  which  are  by  no  means 
followed  exclusively  by  the  one  branch.  While 
the  Korama  carries  his  head  high,  boasting  a 
superiority  which  exists  alone  in  caste  pride,  the 
Koracha  retaliates  by  insinuating,  without  reason, 
that  the  evil  practices  of  the  other  are  entirely 
responsible  for  their  common  ill-fame.  So  notorious 
have  they  become,  that  they  appear  on  police  re- 
gisters among  the  "  criminal  and  suspected  classes  " 
of  the  country.  Add  to  this  the  fact,  that  they 
are  devil-worshippers,  polygamists,  and  hardened 
drunkards — not  to  mention  other  features  possessed 
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in  common  with  most  low-class  Hindus — and  the 
gipsy  character  may  be  painted  in  colours  dark 
enough  to  strike  any  imagination. 

About  forty  years  ago,  a  man  went  from  a  camp 
of  one  of  these  tribes,  as  a  coolie  emigrant,  to  South 
Africa.  There  he  was  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  gospel,  and  converted.  On  returning  to  the 
Mysore,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  he  and  his 
family  were  baptized.  Nothing  could  better  attest 
the  genuineness  of  his  conversion  than  the  great 
devotion  he  displayed  in  seeking  the  reclamation 
of  his  fellow-tribespeople.  The  work  which  was 
begun  by  him  thirty  years  ago  has  been  steadily 
growing,  and  continues  to  form  one  of  the  most 
promising,  as  well  as  interesting,  features  of  mis- 
sionary enterprise  in  the  Mysore  Province. 

The  aim  in  writing  these  stories  has  been  to 
present  as  truthfully  as  possible  certain  pictures  of 
gipsy  life,  making  the  wild,  wide  jungle  and  the 
little  Christian  village  alternately  the  background. 
The  one  which  describes  the  providential  origin  of 
the  work  is  almost  throughout  biographical ;  the 
others  are  largely  composed  of  facts,  incidents,  and 
personal  experiences.  Names  have  been  changed, 
except  in  the  case  of  Punyaddsa,  where  no  good 
purpose  was  to  be  served  by  treating  as  obscure  a 
character  so  well  known. 
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It  has  not  been  possible  to  avoid  entirely  the 
use  of  common  vernacular  words.  The  meanings, 
in  many  cases,  are  apparent  ;  but  where  any  diffi- 
culty is  experienced,  the  following  brief  list  may  be 
consulted : — 


Amma   , 


Ayah  . 
Ayya      , 

Ayyo !  . 
B/itita  . 
Choudi  . 

Coolie    . 

Dud  . 
Feringhi 
Kappti  Kadala 

L6ta 

Maha  D^vam 
PddH     . 
Panchdyat       , 
Pang!    .         . 

Pdpd       . 
Patil      . 
Pial 
Pie 


Term  of  respect,  sometimes  affixed   to  feminine 

proper  names,  equivalent  to  Mrs.     Additional 

meaning,  mother ;  and  also  used  to  denote  a 

female  divinity. 
Nurse. 
More  respectful  than  appa,  which  is  the  masculine 

form  of  amma,  meaning  sir. 
Exclamation  denoting  sorrow  and  pain. 
Devil,  evil  spirit,  ghost. 
Evil  spirit  worshipped  by  the  gipsies,  supposed  to 

inhabit  the  banyan  tree. 
A  labourer  employed  in  various  capacities. 
Coin  equal  to  one-third  of  a  penny. 
Foreigner  or  foreign. 
Literally,  black  sea,  the  common  name  for  sea  or 

ocean. 
Brass  vessel  for  holding  water. 
Great  God. 
Missionary. 

A  village  council,  composed  of  five  principal  men. 
Exclamation  denoting  great  anger,  peculiar  to  the 

Koramas. 
Oh  dear  !  dreadful ! 
Chief  village  authority. 

Mud  platform  commonly  found  in  front  of  houses. 
Smallest  Indian  coin,  one-twelfth  of  anna  or  penny. 
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Plantain         .     Banana. 

Piijdri    .         ,     Temple  or  family  priest. 

/id^i      .        .     Small  grain  used  by  poorer  classes  in  the  Mysore. 

Seer        ,         .     Measure  equal  to  about  two  pints. 

Shdbdsh !         .     Hurrah  !     Bravo  ! 

Swdmi   ,         .     God,  idol ;  applied  to  human  beings,  lord  or  sir. 

Tcki !     .         .     Exclamation  indicative  of  scorn  or  disgust. 

Toddy     .        .    Juice  of  date-palm  after  fermentation. 

Updya    ,         .     Trick,  device,  scheme. 

Varahd  .         ,     Sum  equal  to  four  rupees,  or  little  more  than  five 

shillings.     Rupee,  the  equivalent  of  is.  4d.,  that 

is,  fifteen  rupees  to  ;^i. 

Should  missionary  interest  be  stimulated,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  any  way  furthered,  by 
the  publication  of  these  simple  stories  of  gipsy  life 
in  India,  the  object  of  the  writer  will  be  attained. 


A.  DUMBARTON. 


Wesley  Manse,  March,  Cambs. 
October  1902. 
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FERINGHI 
A  Jungle  Adventure 


knives 
wood. 


striking    upon    the 


TIGER!  a  tiger!" 

Scarcely  had  the  warning 
cry   escaped    Ranga's    Hps, 
when  "stripes  "  came  bound- 
ing right  into  the  midst  of 
his  companions.    They  were 
cutting     bamboos     at 
the  time,  working   in 
pairs      wherever     the 
clumps  were  thickest, 
and  the  jungle  echoed 
pleasantly     to     the 
sound     of      sharp 
hard    surface    of    the 
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Huchcha's  hooked  knife  was  raised  in  readiness 
to  sever  the  bamboo  which  his  left  hand  firmly 
grasped,  but  was  diverted  in  its  downward  course 
and  came  with  a  crash  on  the  head  of  the  rash 
intruder  as  he  alighted  close  by.  Stunned  by  the 
blow  which  that  strong  gipsy  arm  had  dealt,  the 
beast  lay  for  a  moment  writhing  and  roaring  on 
the  ground.  The  next  instant  he  would  have  been 
on  his  feet  again,  and  Huchcha,  who  was  struggling 
to  recover  his  balance  in  the  tangled  growth 
beneath  his  feet,  might  in  the  end  have  had  the 
worst  of  the  encounter.  This  did  not  happen, 
however,  thanks  to  young  Feringhi,  who  sprang 
forward  in  the  very  nick  of  time  and  drove  the 
sharp  point  of  his  weapon  well  into  a  vital  part. 

"  Shabash ! "  shouted  the  gipsies,  one  after  the 
other,  as  they  rushed  to  the  spot  and  saw  the  tiger 
stretched  out  dead  on  the  jungle  turf.  Huchcha 
was  more  excited  than  any  of  them,  though  not 
so  much  on  account  of  the  part  he  had  played  in 
the  adventure,  as  with  delight  in  the  brave  boy 
whom  he  loved,  after  a  rough  gipsy  fashion,  as  a 
son.  The  power  of  articulate  speech  usually  for- 
sook him  when  his  feelings  were  deeply  moved, 
and  all  he  could  do  now  was  to  stand  for  several 
minutes  fondling  the  head  of  Feringhi  between  his 
hands  and  uttering  deep  grunts  of  satisfaction. 
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The  reader  will  have  gathered  already  that 
Feringhi  was  a  gipsy.  He  had  never  known 
anything  but  the  wild,  free  life  of  an  Indian  jungle. 
Though  hardly  twelve  years  old  at  the  time,  he 
could  imitate  as  well  as  Kempa  or  Huchcha  the 
cries  of  the  jackal,  spur-fowl,  partridge,  and  other 
game,  which  they  were  adepts  at  snaring.  Nothing 
delighted  him  so  much  as  to  wander  off  with  one 
of  them  for  a  day's  sport,  or  accompany  some  other 
practised  hand  in  a  midnight  prowl  among  the 
neighbouring  villages  in  search  of  poultry  insecurely 
guarded. 

He  was  a  striking-looking  boy,  unlike  any  other 
gipsy  in  the  camp  to  which  he  belonged.  You  had 
only  to  glance  at  him  to  feel  that  something  more 
than  a  mere  freak  of  nature  was  accountable  for 
the  peculiarities  which  led  to  his  being  nicknamed 
Feringhi,  or  foreigner.  No  one  ever  thought  of 
calling  him  Timma.  His  hair,  which  had  become 
filthy  and  matted  to  gipsy  perfection,  was  far  from 
raven  in  hue ;  and  his  eyes,  which  darted  out 
upon  you  from  under  the  eaves  of  a  broad  forehead, 
were  in  colour  and  intelligence  very  different  from 
every  other  pair  in  those  jungle  huts.  It  was  little 
wonder  that  curiosity  and  inquiring  remarks  were 
excited  whenever  he  went  with  the  men  and  women 
to  sell  baskets  and  buy  grain  in  the  town  bazaars. 
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It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  whilst  this  descrip- 
tion of  his  person  has  been  going  on  Feringhi 
himself  has  stood  idly  by.  No  one  has  been  more 
active  than  he  in  making  preparations  for  the 
triumphal  procession  which  is  about  to  take  place. 
The  jungle  undergrowth  has  furnished  the  necessary 
substitute  for  rope,  in  the  form  of  strong,  wiry 
creepers.  With  these  the  legs  of  the  tiger  have 
been  securely  tied,  the  forelegs  in  one  pair  and 
the  hindlegs  in  another,  so  that  a  stout  bamboo 
pole  passed  between  them  and  resting  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  men  will  support  the  weight  of 
the  animal  as  it  hangs  body  downwards.  In  this 
way  it  is  possible  for  them,  with  comparative  ease, 
to  convey  their  trophy  to  the  camp. 

The  camp  is  situated  about  three  miles  distant. 
It  will  be  as  well  for  us  to  hurry  on  in  advance 
and  see  the  people  in  their  ordinary  surroundings, 
before  they  are  disturbed  by  the  unusual  event  of 
the  day.  The  men  will  find  their  burden  pretty 
heavy,  and  be  glad  to  change  about  and  rest 
a  few  times  before  they  reach  the  place.  The 
track  winds  snake-like  through  the  jungle.  Over 
our  heads,  as  we  push  along,  the  graceful  bamboos 
meet  and  interlace,  giving  place  here  and  there 
to  the  giant-leafed  teak  and  evergreen  mango ;  the 
air,  too,  is  everywhere  filled  with  the  strong  scent 
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of  wild  flowers.  Strangely  unfamiliar  at  times  our 
voices  sound,  as  they  are  beaten  back  upon  our 
ears  by  the  dense  undergrowth  and  mingle  with 
the  rustle  of  dry  leaves  beneath  our  feet.  And  yet 
the  jungle  is  full  of  sounds  :  the  screech  of  parrots, 
the  cries  of  spur-fowls,  the  ear-splitting  notes  of 
tree-crickets.  A  solitary  jackal  slinking  back  to 
his  den  later  than  usual,  a  peacock  or  two,  or  a 
small  herd  of  deer,  with  now  and  again  a  troop  of 
monkeys  crossing  our  path  after  springing  from 
branch  to  branch,  and  coming  down  to  the  ground 
with  a  rush,  are  also  evidence  of  abundant  animal 
life. 

At  length,  after  crossing  one  or  two  narrow 
streams,  which  sparkle  refreshingly  in  tlie  sun- 
light, but  are  filled  with  the  poison  of  decaying 
vegetation,  we  come  to  an  opening  where  the  camp 
we  are  in  search  of  appears  in  view.  It  consists 
of  a  score  or  two  dozen  little  huts,  scattered  about 
with  that  Eastern  disregard  for  order  which  finds 
its  lowest  level  in  the  gipsy's  mind.  They  are 
made  of  strips  of  bamboo  matting,  stretched  over 
a  framework  of  poles,  and  can  be  taken  down  in 
a  few  minutes  whenever  the  camp  is  removed  to 
another  site.  Each  hut  is  about  five  feet  high  from 
the  level  of  the  ground  to  the  arched  top,  about 
ten  feet  long,  and  half  that  number  of  feet  in  width. 
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Outside  these  frail  structures,  near  where  the  front 
door  ought  to  be,  if  any  need  for  one  existed, — and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  whole  front  is  a  doorway, 
through  which  light  and  air  and  human  beings 
alike  have  to  pass  into  what  is  at  once  drawing- 
room,  dining-room,  bedroom,  and  everything  else 
except  cookroom,  that  being  conveniently  arranged 
for  outside, — the  Korama  women  have  got  their 
fires  burning,  with  pots  and  pans  of  different  sizes, 
and  the  necessary  ingredients  for  the  next  meal, 
ready  to  hand.  Wandering  about  amongst  the 
huts  in  search  of  food  are  dogs  and  pigs  and  fowls, 
which  never  cease  from  morning  to  night  their  clack- 
ing, crowing,  squeaking,  snarling  medley  of  noises. 
What  din  and  confusion !  And  yet,  above  it  all 
the  piercing  tones  of  women's  voices  rise  from  time 
to  time,  as  a  fierce  battle  of  words  is  waged  by 
two  bitter  rivals.  Volleys  of  stinging  abuse  are 
rapidly  discharged  by  the  foes  as  they  lie  en- 
trenched behind  their  household  goods  and 
chattels.  Quarrels,  in  a  gipsy  camp  like  this,  are 
quite  the  order  of  the  day — it  might  be  added, 
the  disorder  of  the  night  also ;  for  they  often  rage 
fiercest  when  the  sun  has  gone  down  on  the  scene, 
and  the  liquor  which  has  been  freely  drunk  rises 
high  in  the  brain. 

Turning  a  little  to  one  side,  a  number  of  the 
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men  and  youths  of  the  camp  are  to  be  seen. 
Others  have  gone  into  the  market-town,  or  are 
on  a  visit  to  their  relatives  in  a  distant  camp ;  while 
some,  as  we  know,  are  on  their  way  back  from  the 
jungle,  having  been  stopped  in  their  work  of  cut- 
ting bamboos  by  such  an  exciting  event  as  does 
not  occur  every  day.  These  shaggy-haired,  ill-clad 
gipsies,  sitting  on  the  ground  under  the  shade  of 
a  wide-spreading  tree,  with  a  heap  of  bamboos 
lying  in  their  midst,  form  an  interesting  picture. 
They  are  variously  engaged :  some  splitting  stout 
bamboos  into  sections,  and  afterwards  paring  them 
down  to  long  thin  strips ;  others  cleverly  bending 
and  twisting  these  strips  into  baskets  of  different 
sizes  and  shapes.  A  few,  with  a  number  of 
finished  baskets  piled  one  upon  the  other  before 
them,  seem  to  have  nothing  better  to  do  than  to 
play  with  their  hooked  knives,  whilst  they  turn 
over  luscious  mouthfuls  of  areca  nut  and  betel  leaf. 
They  earn  their  living  by  basket-making — so,  at 
least,  they  will  tell  you;  but  the  name  "thieving 
Korama,"  by  which  they  are  widely  known,  suggests 
other  pursuits  also  followed  by  them.  Because 
of  the  notorious  character  they  bear  as  a  tribe,  the 
name  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  is  kept  on 
a  list  of  what  are  known  as  "  criminal  and  suspected 
classes."     Whenever  a  highway  robbery  takes  place 
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near  one  of  these  camps,  the  police  make  it  their 
first  duty  to  go  there  in  search  of  the  culprits. 

Ever  since  we  reached  the  place,  half  a  score 
or  more  of  the  evil-looking  dogs,  which  were 
previously  snapping  and  snarling  at  one  another 
for  want  of  something  else  to  do,  have  persisted 
in  lingering  about  our  heels,  showing  their  teeth 
and  barking  out  defiance,  in  spite  of  many  admoni- 
tory shouts  from  the  men  and  an  occasional  cut 
with  a  split  bamboo.  Now,  with  a  suddenness 
that  is  really  startling,  they  burst  into  a  chorus 
of  hideous  yells  and  barks,  as  at  the  same  instant 
they  rush  off  pell-mell  into  the  jungle.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  sound  of  footsteps  and  voices,  which 
they  are  always  quick  to  catch,  as  the  scent  of 
something  out  of  the  common  borne  on  the  breeze, 
that  has  had  this  unexpected  effect  upon  them 
and  sent  them  off  to  meet  the  party  we  have  left 
behind. 

"  What  ho !  Anything  the  matter  ?  "  several  of 
the  men  exclaim,  springing  to  their  feet  and 
following  with  their  eyes  the  direction  taken  by 
the  excited  animals  in  their  flight. 

"  Must  the  heavens  fall  when  a  dog  barks  ? " 
Hanuma,  who  expressed  himself  in  this  familiar 
saying,  was  the  humorist  of  the  camp.  His  wit 
was  never  of  a  very  high  order :  perhaps  that  could 
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hardly  be  expected  of  a  gipsy.  Still,  he  had  the 
reputation  among  his  fellows  of  being  a  bit  of  a 
wag.  He  affected  a  slight  nasal  twang,  cultivated 
a  habitual  smirk,  and  moved  about  with  a  self- 
confident,  jaunty  air.  His  jests  were  not  always 
well  timed  or  free  from  personalities,  and  in  con- 
sequence they  sometimes  brought  him  trouble. 
But  his  excesses  were  easily  forgiven,  as  a  rule,  for 
the  camp  felt  a  sort  of  indebtedness  to  him  as  the 
author  of  most  of  the  diversions  which  caused  the 
jungle  to  echo  with  their  laughter  when  they  sat 
grouped  together  after  the  evening  meal.  The 
supposition  that  anything  of  an  extraordinary 
nature  should  follow  the  barking  of  a  pack  of  dogs, 
which  were  never  really  quiet  from  morn  till  night, 
struck  him  as  rather  funny.  For  once,  at  least,  his 
wits  were  at  fault. 

"A  tiger!  a  tiger!"  cried  Feringhi,  almost 
breathless  with  running  as  he  brought  himself  to  a 
halt  near  the  group  of  men. 

"Where?" 

"  It's  coming ! "  answered  the  boy,  looking  back 
to  the  jungle  track. 

"  Run  1  get  away  quickly ! "  It  was  Hanuma 
again,  who  pretended  to  misunderstand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  last  words  and  was  half  choking  with 
suppressed   laughter.      Nobody   ran;  for  by  this 
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time  the  party  appeared  in  sight,  and  it  was  clear 
at  a  glance  that  the  animal  was  coming  in  a 
perfectly  harmless  manner.  It  was,  indeed,  an 
ignominious  way  for  one  of  the  royal  family  of 
jungle  beasts  to  approach  the  abodes  of  human 
beings.  Suspended  by  the  legs  from  the  bamboo 
pole,  which  bent  beneath  his  great  weight  as  he 
was  carried  body  downwards,  almost  trailing  on 
the  ground,  he  was  fine  sport  for  the  cowardly 
curs.  They  rushed  about  from  side  to  side,  barking 
out  their  delight,  and  whenever  they  had  the  chance 
snapping  at  his  ears  or  tugging  at  his  tail. 

Huchcha  and  his  companions  were  glad  to  be 
relieved  of  their  burden.  For  some  minutes  after 
dropping  it  at  the  feet  of  Chikkanna,  the  headman, 
they  stood  rubbing  their  bare  shoulders  where  the 
pole  had  chafed  them.  Chikkanna — tall  and  com- 
manding in  stature,  reserved  in  manner,  thoughtful, 
and  on  occasion  forceful  in  speech — was  well  suited 
by  nature  to  be  the  chief  man  in  that  camp  of 
gipsies.  For  quite  another  reason,  however,  it  is 
well  to  give  a  little  of  his  history,  while  Ranga  and 
his  companions  are  piecing  together  the  story  of 
what  is  now  familiar  to  us. 
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The  Headman  and  his  Wives 

Chikkanna  had  two  wives,  as  befitted  his  rank 
and  wealth.  For  the  first  he  had  paid  twenty 
varahas,  a  sum  equal  to  about  five  guineas  in 
English  money,  and  for  the  second  a  little  more. 
His  first  wife  had  brought  him  no  children,  and 
for  some  years  he  remained  an  unblessed  man.  It 
was  at  this  juncture  that  his  sister  appeared  at  his 
hut  one  morning,  having  walked  during  the  night 
from  her  distant  gipsy  home,  carrying  over  her  hip 
a  little  two-year-old  child.  A  hurried  conversation, 
conducted  in  whispers  within,  was  followed  by 
Chikkanna  telling  the  people  of  the  camp  that  he 
intended  adopting  this  child  as  his  son.  This  is 
how  Timma,  or  Feringhi,  as  he  was  soon  called, 
began  his  life  among  the  pigs  and  dogs  and  other 
bits  of  humanity  in  that  jungle  encampment.  Of 
course  there  was  a  certain  air  of  mystery  about 
the  incident,  but  as  Koramas  habitually  live  in 
an  atmosphere  that  is  well  charged  with  mystery, 
only  a  few  days  elapsed  before  they  were  thinking 
and  talking  as  if  Feringhi  had  accomplished  his 
advent  among  them  in  the  commonplace  way  so 
frequent  there. 

After  a  time  Chikkanna  had  grown  rich  enough 
to  think  of  marrying  a  second  wife.     That  is,  he 
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was  in  a  position  to  pay  about  fifteen  varahas 
down,  and  contract  a  debt  for  the  balance.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  he  became  the  father  of  two 
children,  one  of  whom  was  a  boy.  The  natural 
result  of  this  change  in  his  fortune  was  that 
Feringhi  became  less  and  less  a  necessary  part  of 
his  life.  He  would  have  been  content  to  let  things 
go  on  much  as  before,  but  that  Veeramma,  his 
second  wife,  seeing  in  Feringhi  a  rival  to  her  own 
son,  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  stirring  up  his 
feelings  against  the  boy,  until  at  last  Chikkanna 
had  come  to  wish  himself  free  from  the  innocent 
cause  of  so  much  family  discord. 

This  was  the  position  in  which  Feringhi  found 
himself  some  time  before  he  reached  the  age  of 
twelve.  In  old  Huchcha,  one  of  the  roughest 
gipsies  of  the  whole  camp,  he  found  his  best  friend. 
Nobody,  with  the  exception  of  Veeramma,  was 
really  unkind  to  him.  Chikkanna's  other  wife 
tried  to  pet  him ;  but  as  this  was  often  done  for 
the  purpose  of  annoying  her  hated  rival,  Feringhi 
fared  better  without  her  special  attention.  What 
real  affection  he  did  receive  he  owed  to  Huchcha, 
whose  attachment  became  deeper  the  more  the 
poor  boy  was  neglected  by  others. 

One  of  the  occasional  visitors  to  this  camp  was 
Colporteur   Petra,  a  converted   gipsy.      His   first 
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appearance   was    decidedly   unwelcome,   and    the 
reception  he  received  far  from  encouraging. 

"  We  don't  want  any  caste-breakers  or  padri's 
hirelings  here,"  were  the  words  in  which  Kala 
voiced  the  general  feeling  of  his  tribesmen  in  the 
conversation  that  followed  his  departure. 

"  Ay,  ay  !  "  they  cried,  one  of  them  adding — 

"We  must  see  that  he  doesn't  come  showing 
his  face  here  again." 

"  The  fire  takes  the  crookedness  out  of  a  stick," 
insinuated  Hanuma,  with  one  of  his  customary 
smirks.  The  proverb  was  too  well  known  to  be 
misunderstood  in  its  present  application,  and  at 
this  stage  Chikkanna  saw  it  desirable  to  interpose. 

"  No,  no !  we  mustn't  have  anything  done  to 
this  man.  The  padri's  arm  is  long,  and  it  will  be 
sure  to  reach  us  if  we  touch  one  of  his  people." 

"  Well  said,  Chikkanna ! "  exclaimed  an  old 
gipsy,  whose  age  might  suppose  him  to  have  more 
wisdom  than  the  frivolous  Hanuma  possessed ; 
"  we  have  had  the  police  here  pretty  often  of  late, 
and  must  take  care." 

"  What  I  say  is  this,"  continued  the  headman, 
looking  from  one  to  the  other  as  he  spoke:  "If 
he  comes  again,  nothing  must  be  done  to  encourage 
him  ;  for  if  you  show  him  a  finger,  he'll  swallow 
the  whole  hand.     Point  him  the  way  back,  and 
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tell  him  to  go  and  ask  the  padri  for  his  wages. 
But,  mind — keep  hands  off;  no  blood  !" 

"  We  know ! "  put  in  the  irrepressible  Hanuma, 
nothing  abashed  at  his  previous  failure,  and 
ready  with  something  else  to  suit  the  turn  of  the 
conversation — 

"  Don't  ask  your  friend  to  go  away ; 
Make  such  a  smoke  he  cannot  stay." 

This  was  greeted  with  approving  laughter  from 
one  and  all,  and  the  talk  then  took  another  turn. 

P^tra  did  come  again,  a  few  weeks  later,  and  the 
smoking-out  process  was  tried.  It  was  not  at  all 
pleasant,  and  might  have  been  effective  in  some 
cases ;  but  the  dogged  spirit  of  this  gipsy  convert 
was  not  to  be  easily  daunted.  He  came  again  and 
again,  and  nearly  always  succeeded  in  pushing  a 
step  farther  than  before.  He  had  a  good  many 
strings  to  his  bow :  he  spoke  to  them  as  a  gipsy, 
using  their  own  rude  dialect;  he  knew  their  habits 
of  thought  and  ways  of  life ;  he  sometimes  brought 
little  messages  from  relatives  in  distant  camps,  and 
had  always  a  good  many  tit-bits  of  interesting 
news  to  relate.  One  after  the  other  he  gained 
them  over,  until  eventually  there  was  hardly  a 
man  left  who  was  an  open  and  avowed  enemy.  A 
few  of  them   always   remained   sullen   and   even 
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resentful,  avoiding  his  company  as  much  as 
possible,  and  occasionally  muttering  something 
about  the  handle  of  the  axe  being  the  foe  of  his 
kind. 

Their  ideas  of  Christianity — the  Englishman's 
religion,  as  they  called  it — were  very  crude.  What 
Koramas  could  gain  by  giving  up  the  beliefs  and 
customs  which  were  good  enough  for  their  fathers, 
and  accepting  a  foreign  religion,  they  could  not 
understand.  Pdtra  gradually  interested  them  in 
the  story  of  how  the  first  converts  had  been  led  to 
forsake  their  wandering  life  and  settle  down  in 
the  Christian  village  of  Bhaktiyuru,  where  they 
cultivated  the  land  which  had  been  acquired,  with 
the  help  of  the  missionary,  and  had  a  school  for 
their  children,  as  well  as  a  temple  which  contained 
no  image  of  either  deity  or  devil.  But  what  made 
the  greatest  impression  upon  them  were  the  things 
he  related  to  show  the  respect  in  which  these 
Christians  were  held,  and  the  freedom  from  police 
supervision  they  enjoyed. 

Some  of  them  went  as  far  as  to  express  a  wish 
to  see  for  themselves  this  wonderful  Utopia. 
Others  stood  out  against  anybody  going  near  the 
place,  which  they  viewed  in  the  light  of  those 
snares  they  were  in  the  habit  of  laying  for  the 
unwary  jungle   bird.      The   women  were   loudest 
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and  strongest  in  their  opposition.  But  the  idea 
was  eventually  carried  out,  and  one  day  about 
half  a  dozen  men,  with  young  Feringhi,  who  was 
not  to  be  separated  from  his  friend  Huchcha, 
accompanied  Petra.  For  days  after  their  return 
the  talk  was  about  little  else  but  the  spacious 
houses, — for,  small  though  they  really  were,  they 
seemed  palaces  in  comparison  with  their  own  frail 
bamboo  structures,  —  the  flourishing  crops,  the 
cleverness  of  the  children,  and  the  neat  white- 
washed chapel  where  the  Christians  sang  and 
prayed. 

From  that  time  Feringhi's  sole  previous  ambition, 
to  hunt  as  well  as  Huchcha,  was  shared  with  a  new 
ambition,  to  read  and  write  as  well  as  the  children 
he  had  seen  at  their  lessons.  He  had  brought 
back  with  him  a  copy  of  the  Kanarese  First  Book, 
containing  the  alphabet,  with  its  combinations 
numbering  altogether  over  six  hundred  characters, 
and  day  after  day  he  continued  to  struggle  with  the 
difficulties  of  his  self-imposed  task.  P^tra's  help, 
when  he  visited  the  camp  from  time  to  time,  was 
very  welcome.  Nor  was  his  teacher  sorry  to  find 
such  an  excuse  for  making  his  visits  more  frequent. 
He  sometimes  brought  one  or  two  of  the  other 
converts  with  him,  and  occasionally  spent  a  night 
there  on  his  way  to  or  from  his  Christian  village. 
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Eventually  the  question  of  casting  in  their  lot 
with  the  people  of  Bhaktiyiiru  was  seriously 
debated.  The  women,  however,  were  too  much 
averse  to  the  idea,  to  make  it  possible  for  the  camp 
to  go  over  in  a  body  ;  and,  as  yet,  no  one  had  felt 
bold  enough  to  take  the  step  alone.  So  things 
had  dragged  on  until  the  time  to  which  the  present 
story  relates. 

A  Guileless  Plot 

The  long  Indian  day  had  come  to  an  end,  and 
soon  after  the  sun  had  dipped  in  the  west  the 
equally  long  night  began.  There  is  but  little 
twilight  in  the  tropics ;  and  when  the  moon  rises 
late,  or  does  not  appear  at  all,  the  rapid  change 
from  the  glare  and  heat  of  daytime  to  the 
chilliness  and  gloom  of  night  is  almost  awesome 
to  one  not  well  acquainted  with  the  jungle.  Then 
it  is  that  the  camp  fires  give  a  cheery  light,  as  the 
women  busy  themselves  with  preparations  for  the 
evening  meal.  Gigantic  shadows  are  cast  on  the 
dark  background  of  trees,  affording  an  entertain- 
ing spectacle,  with  effects  that  vary  every  moment, 
growing  clear  or  dim  in  proportion  to  the  bright- 
ness of  the  fires.  The  smell  of  wild  boar's  flesh, 
or  partridge,  or  other  product  of  the  chase,  as  it 
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seethes  in  the  earthen  cooking-pots,  is  borne  on 
the  air,  stimulating  the  appetites  of  the  men,  who 
lounge  about  in  groups  chatting,  or  perhaps 
quarrelHng,  over  the  events  of  the  day. 

For  once,  however,  not  a  discordant  note  is 
heard.  The  whole  camp  is  in  good  spirits ;  even 
the  dogs,  having  gloated  themselves  on  tiger  flesh, 
are  on  friendly  terms  with  one  another,  and  desire 
nothing  better  than  to  rest  and  let  rest.  So  it 
happened  that  Petra,  when  he  found  his  way 
there  a  little  while  before  sunset,  received  a 
welcome  that  was  in  striking  contrast  to  his  earlier 
experiences  of  the  place.  The  men  had  just 
removed  the  skin  from  the  carcass  of  the  tiger, 
and  as  they  rubbed  in  the  ashes  which  were 
necessary  to  dry  the  fleshy  side,  they  related  the 
details  of  the  adventure. 

The  colporteur  did  not  fail  to  turn  the  incident 
to  good  account  later  in  the  evening,  when  they 
discussed  the  difficulty  some  of  them  anticipated. 
The  Government  give  a  substantial  reward  for 
every  tiger  or  leopard  killed ;  but  before  this  can 
be  claimed,  the  skin,  teeth,  and  claws  have  to  be 
taken  to  the  authorities  and  given  up,  in  proof  of 
the  animal's  death.  The  Koramas  have  little 
desire  to  cultivate  a  close  acquaintance  with  their 
countrymen  in  positions  of  power.     They  belong 
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to  a  despised  class,  notorious  for  its  evil  doings, 
every  individual  of  which  is  held  in  suspicion. 
This  they  know,  and  are  made  to  feel.  Very 
often  the  petty  officials,  who  surround  the  higher 
authorities  and  have  first  to  be  approached,  make 
capital  out  of  it. 

Nobody  was  bold  enough  to  volunteer  to  take 
the  skin  ;  some  of  them  would  rather  go  anywhere 
than  show  their  faces  where  they  had  previously 
appeared  under  circumstances  they  had  no  wish 
to  revive.  Even  Chikkanna,  who  had  nothing 
against  him  personally,  foresaw  some  little  in- 
convenience, if  nothing  worse.  For  one  thing, 
the  distance  he  would  have  to  go  was  rather  con- 
siderable ;  and  when  he  arrived,  he  might  have 
to  wait  a  long  time  before  seeing  the  proper 
official.  Perhaps  the  journey  would  have  to  be 
repeated,  and  the  same  hindrances  encountered, 
two  or  three  times,  before  the  business  could  be 
settled. 

P^tra  was  deeply  interested  in  the  conversation. 
He  took  but  little  part  in  it  himself,  speaking  only 
when  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  suggest  fresh 
difficulties,  or  make  those  which  were  already 
under  consideration  appear  greater.  He  inwardly 
chuckled  over  the  situation,  for  he  had  his  own 
little    scheme,   which    grew    more    promising    as 
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other  things  became  more  hopeless.  At  length 
it  came  out. 

"  Listen  ! "  he  said.  **  These  government  people, 
you  know,  always  pay  attention  to  an  English 
sahib.  If  you  got  our  padri  to  speak  for  you, 
there  would  be  no  trouble  at  all." 

*'  Ugh!  ugh!"  several  of  the  gipsies  grunted  in  ap- 
proval, but  without  really  interrupting  the  speaker. 

"Very  well !  What  I  say  is  this  :  a  few  of  you 
must  come  with  me  to-morrow  and  see  the  sahib. 
I  will  tell  him  all  about  the  matter,  and  get  him 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  government  people.  Then, 
as  soon  as  they  read  that,  the  reward  will  be  paid." 

"  Capital  upaya  !  " 

"With  one  blow  he  cracks  nine  nuts,"  put  in 
Hanuma,  proverbial  as  usual ;  then  added,  "  I'll 
go  with  Petra  ;  will  you,  Huchcha  ?  " 

"  Ay,"  answered  the  man  of  few  words. 

"  Will  you  go  too,  Chikkanna  ? "  asked  Pe^tra, 
who  had  his  special  reasons  for  including  the 
headman  in  the  party. 

There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  say 
"  Yes,"  so  it  was  agreed  that  those  named  — 
including  Feringhi,  who  was  most  of  all  concerned 
in  the  proposal — should  accompany  the  colporteur 
to  the  mission  station. 

Early  next  morning  they  set  off.     The  distance 
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— over,  rather  than  under,  twenty  miles  —  was 
inconsiderable  to  gipsies  whose  life  in  the  jungle 
had  hardened  them  to  bear  almost  any  degree 
of  strain.  They  had  often  walked  a  whole  day 
through,  on  the  meagre  support  of  a  few  plantains 
and  an  occasional  draught  from  a  wayside  stream, 
not  forgetting,  however,  the  never-failing  areca 
nut  and  betel  leaf.  Huchcha  and  Feringhi,  who 
usually  paired  off  when  they  formed  part  of  any 
company,  were  soon  left  some  distance  behind  by 
the  others.  This  was  what  P^tra  wished,  and,  had 
it  been  possible,  he  would  have  preferred  to  find 
himself  quite  alone  with  Chikkanna.  But  Hanuma 
was  not  to  be  put  off  by  any  attempt  that  was 
made  to  detach  him.  So  P^tra  had  to  accept  the 
inevitable ;  and,  after  all,  he  was  helped  rather  than 
hindered  in  his  object  by  the  presence  of  the 
lively  youth.  The  conversation  had  drifted  from 
one  topic  to  another  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour, 
when  P6tra  suddenly  lowered  his  voice  almost  to 
a  whisper  and  said — 

"  Listen,  Chikkanna !  I've  got  something  to  say 
to  you."  He  glanced  back  to  see  that  the  others 
were  not  near  enough  to  overhear  him.  There 
was  no  fear  of  this,  for  they  were  out  of  sight,  so 
he  went  on :  "  What  do  you  say  to  leaving 
Feringhi  with  the  padri  sahib?" 
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"  Papa  !"  exclaimed  the  headman,  rather  alarmed 
at  the  suggestion,  though  he  could  hardly  have 
said  why,  except,  perhaps,  that  it  had  been  sprung 
upon  him  too  suddenly. 

"  Why  not?  A  lot  of  you  have  talked  of  joining 
our  people  at  Bhaktiyuru ;  but  what's  the  use, 
when  your  women-folk  keep  hindering  you  ?  You 
are  like  bullocks  yoked  with  buffaloes — while  one 
pulls  for  the  hills,  the  other  pushes  for  the  swamp. 
The  women  are  always  slow,  and  if  you  wait  till 
they  get  sense  Brahma  himself  will  be  dead. 
Feringhi  hasn't  any  wife  or  womenkind  to  say 
'no';  so,  if  you  give  permission,  he  will  come, 
for  when  the  arm  moves,  the  hand  must  move 
with  it." 

"  Aha,  Chikkanna  !  The  Swami  has  been  pleased 
to  bless  you  with  a  son  since  you  married 
Veeramma;  what  is  Feringhi  to  you  now?" 
Hanuma  spoke  these  words  in  a  half- bantering 
tone,  and  without  any  particular  wish  to  influence 
the  headman  ;  yet,  because  they  echoed  the  feel- 
ings which  had  long  been  in  his  own  mind,  they 
went  home  with  marked  effect. 

Petra  saw  the  wavering  look  in  the  man's  eye, 
and  so  gave  him  no  time  to  reply  before  press- 
ing his  advantage  still  further.  "  Hanuma  speaks 
wisely.    Feringhi  is  nothing  to  you  now.  Veeramma 
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hates  him ;  and  the  other  wife  is  always  making 
mischief  about  him.  He  is  like  a  firebrand  in 
your  family.     Isn't  it  so?" 

**  True  ! "  said  the  man  at  last. 

"  Why  fire  the  house  of  a  man  with  two  wives  ?  " 
quoted  Hanuma. 

Even  Chikkanna  was  obliged  to  join  in  the 
laugh  that  was  raised  at  his  expense.  It  was 
a  relief  to  his  feelings  to  be  able  to  do  so. 
Everything  that  had  been  urged  and  hinted  was 
perfectly  true.  The  poor  little  partridge,  caught 
in  his  own  carefully  laid  snare,  fluttering  and 
struggling  till  it  became  quite  exhausted,  was  no 
more  helpless  than  he  felt  himself  to  be  in  the 
entanglements  of  his  unhappy  domestic  life.  Now 
it  really  seemed  that  a  way  of  escape  was  being 
opened  up.  There  were  obstacles,  of  course,  the 
chief  of  them  being  Feringhi  himself,  who  was 
old  enough  to  give  trouble  if  the  thing  did  not 
please  him.  But  as  matters  were  talked  over 
by  the  three  men,  from  the  standpoint  of  those 
who  were  anxious  to  overcome  rather  than  create 
difficulties,  the  prospect  grew  brighter  and  brighter, 
until  at  length  success  appeared  all  but  certain. 

Some  time  before  reaching  the  end  of  the 
journey  they  allowed  Huchcha  and  his  companion 
to   overtake   them.     Petra  soon   found   a  pretext 
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for  drawing  the  rough  old  gipsy  ofif  alone.  After 
beating  about  the  bush,  as  usual,  he  broached  to 
him  the  subject  which  had  been  under  discussion. 
Huchcha  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  yield  to 
P^tra's  spell,  and  show  a  willingness  to  join  the 
converts  at  Bhaktiyiiru  ;  but,  like  the  others,  he 
had  been  kept  back  by  his  wife.  This  afforded 
the  colporteur  material  to  work  with,  which  he 
did  not  fail  to  use  for  all  it  was  worth.  His  great 
difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that,  while  Chikkanna 
had  gradually  lost  interest  in  Feringhi,  and  was 
now  anxious  to  be  free  from  him,  Huchcha  had 
become  more  and  more  attached  to  the  lad — 
was,  indeed,  almost  a  father  to  him.  The  loss 
would  be  a  personal  one.  For  a  long  time  the 
old  man  opposed  the  idea ;  and  in  the  end  the 
utmost  that  P^tra  could  get  him  to  agree  to, 
was  to  let  Feringhi  decide  the  matter  for  himself 
after  reaching  the  mission  station,  and  do  nothing 
to  prejudice  him  in  the  meantime. 

Feringhi's  arrival  created  much  excitement, 
especially  among  the  boys  of  the  orphanage.  He 
certainly  did  present  a  remarkable  appearance 
as  he  stood  in  the  shady  verandah  of  the  mission 
house.  The  thick  coating  of  dirt, — the  accumula- 
tion of  many  days, — added  to  the  effect  of  long 
exposure   to  the  sun  in  his  rude   gipsy  life,  still 
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left  his  skin  as  fair  as  any  Brahmin's.  His  hair, 
too,  as  it  escaped  in  thick,  curly  masses  through 
the  rents  in  an  old  rag  that  did  duty  for  a  turban, 
was  much  lighter  in  colour  than  the  straight, 
closely  cropped  growths  on  the  heads  of  his 
youthful  spectators.  He  was  greatly  alarmed  at 
first  to  find  so  many  eager,  curious  eyes  fixed 
upon  himself;  and  but  for  Petra's  firm  grasp  and 
Huchcha's  protecting  presence,  would  have  been 
off  with  a  bound. 

The  missionary  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
cause  of  this  unexpected  visit,  and  readily  promised 
his  help.  P^tra  took  the  opportunity,  when  he 
found  him  alone  in  his  study  at  a  later  hour,  of 
explaining  the  plan  that  had  been  matured  on  the 
way  for  trying  to  induce  Feringhi  to  stay  with  the 
boys  in  the  orphanage.  It  was  clear  to  both  that 
much  now  depended  upon  overcoming  the  extreme 
shyness  of  the  lad  and  providing  some  powerful 
attraction.  The  colporteur  was  hopeful  of  this 
being  done,  and,  though  he  did  not  mention  it 
at  the  time,  saw  in  Feringhi's  intense  desire  for 
learning  the  way. 

A  Korama  does  not  give  up  until  he  has  suc- 
ceeded. Patience  he  possesses  in  common  with 
all  the  natives  of  the  East ;  perseverance  and  tact 
— craft    is    perhaps    the    better    word  —  he    has 
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acquired  by  the  long  years  of  a  precarious  life 
in  the  jungle.  The  colporteur  had  lost  none  of 
his  natural  and  acquired  ability  by  becoming  a 
Christian :  grace  had  refined  it  and  adapted  it  to 
noble  uses.  He  was  "  as  wise  as  a  serpent,"  and, 
if  not  as  gentle,  was  yet  "  as  harmless  as  a  dove." 
The  snake  goes  crookedly,  but  it  goes  straight  to 
its  hole ;  even  so  Petra's  varied  movements  were 
directed  to  one  definite  end.  Sometimes  his 
attention  was  given  to  Chikkanna,  sometimes  to 
Huchcha,  but  chiefly  to  Feringhi. 

During  the  two  days  the  party  remained  in 
the  mission  station,  attractions  were  provided  in 
almost  bewildering  variety.  The  strangeness  of 
things  soon  wore  off,  and  then  Feringhi  became 
quite  delighted  with  the  life  he  saw  the  boys  living. 
He  joined  with  them  in  some  of  their  games.  He 
heard  them  read  and  sing,  saw  them  write,  and 
accomplish  other  feats  of  learning  that  were  really 
marvellous  in  his  eyes.  The  elementary  attain- 
ments of  the  children  at  Bhaktiyiiru,  which  had 
fired  him  with  the  ambition  to  be  as  clever  as 
they,  were  nothing  now,  as  things  more  wonderful 
than  dreams  had  revealed  to  him  were  done  by 
boys  his  own  age. 

He  was  told  that  he  would  soon  learn  to  do 
the  same,  if  he  stayed  with  the  boys.     But   that 
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meant  parting  from  Huchcha.  He  did  not  much 
mind  anything  else :  he  would  be  glad  to  get  away 
from  Veeramma,  and  he  knew  that  Chikkanna 
would  be  pleased  to  have  him  out  of  the  way. 
Huchcha  had  been  a  father  to  him — almost  a 
mother  too, — and  the  thought  of  being  separ- 
ated from  him  brought  a  choking  feeling  into  his 
throat. 

The  old  gipsy's  thoughts  had  been  greatly 
agitated  ever  since  the  matter  was  first  mooted 
by  P^tra.  Gifted  by  nature  with  very  limited 
powers  ot  speech,  what  he  had  usually  failed 
him  at  such  times,  and  he  was  left  in  a  gloomy, 
almost  morose,  state  of  mind.  Though  he  had 
said  but  little,  it  required  the  colporteur's  constant 
care  to  prevent  his  doing  something  to  influence 
Feringhi  unfavourably  and  spoil  the  whole  plan. 
He  was  not  so  dull,  however,  but  that  he  could 
see  how  much  it  would  delight  the  lad  to  have  his 
thirst  for  learning  met.  This  did  even  more  than 
Petra's  shadowing  presence  to  keep  him  in  check ; 
and  when  at  last  no  doubt  was  felt  that  it  was 
only  because  of  him  that  Feringhi  hesitated,  it 
led  to  his  settling  the  question  for  both  of  them 
by  promising  that  he  would  occasionally  visit  the 
mission  station  and  see  how  he  was  getting  on. 
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Little  Jim 

From  the  first,  kind  Mrs.  Aubrey's  heart  warmed 
towards  this  latest  addition  to  her  already  numerous 
"  family,"  Indeed,  she  loved  all  the  boys  in  the 
orphanage  as  her  own  children  ;  looked  after  their 
food  and  clothes,  promoted  their  happiness  in 
every  possible  way,  and  in  sickness  tended  them 
with  a  mother's  devotion. 

She  had  no  children  of  her  own.  The  little 
visitor  from  the  angel-world  that  came  to  brighten 
the  lonely  mission  home  years  ago,  soon  after 
their  married  life  began,  was  taken  from  them,  by 
a  mysterious  providence.  It  was  the  story  of  an 
ayah's  carelessness,  which  the  sorrowing  parents 
could  never  bring  themselves  to  repeat,  though 
often  they  thought  and  prayed  about  it.  Since 
then  all  her  mother's  love  and  devotion  had  been 
lavished  upon  the  helpless  orphans  whom  God  had 
sent  to  her  to  be  cared  for. 

But  she  had  never  felt  towards  any  one  of  them 
exactly  as  she  felt  towards  Feringhi.  It  was  not 
his  striking  physiognomy  or  the  romance  of  his 
gipsy  origin  that  appealed  to  her.  It  was  not 
mere  pity,  inspired  by  his  strange,  isolated  young 
life,  that  she  felt.  It  seemed  as  if  God  had  sent 
her  this  child  from  the   iungle  to  be  loved  with 
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something  of  the  same  warmth  of  affection  that 
her  mother's  heart  used  to  pour  out  upon  their 
little  Jim.  She  did  not  attempt  to  argue  with 
herself  the  reason  for  this  feeling.  She  found  it 
there,  where  God  had  put  it ;  and  God,  she 
instinctively  felt,  had  sent  this  child  to  claim  it. 

So  when  the  question  of  Feringhi's  support  as 
an  orphan  was  raised,  there  was  no  need  to  make 
the  usual  appeal  to  sympathising  friends  in 
England.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  at  once  decided 
that  he  should  be  regarded  as  their  foster-child, 
and  their  own  resources  made  to  provide  for  his 
maintenance. 

Never  had  these  devoted  workers  felt  so  much 
personal  interest  in  the  baptism  of  a  convert 
as  when  —  dressed  in  clean  white  clothes,  and 
altogether  a  striking  contrast  to  his  previous 
appearance — Feringhi  stood  before  the  Christian 
congregation  in  the  little  church  one  Sabbath 
morning,  and  received  the  rite  which  severed 
him  formally  from  heathenism.  The  kindly 
mother's  eyes  filled  with  tears  when  Mr.  Aubre}', 
with  faltering  accents,  uttered  the  name  of  their 
long-lost  darling,  as  he  baptized  him  "in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

Feringhi  was  now  a  Christian.     Like  most  of  his 
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companions  in  the  orphanage,  he  had  his  youthful 
failings,  and  sometimes  got  into  trouble.  Some  of 
his  old  wildness,  and  not  a  few  of  his  strongest 
habits,  continued  to  cling  to  him ;  as  did  also  the 
familiar  nickname  with  which  he  first  appeared  at 
the  mission  station.  But  he  made  progress  in 
things  good  and  useful,  and,  with  regard  to  learning, 
promised  soon  to  be  up  with  many  who  had 
received  a  long  start  ahead. 

It  was  something  like  six  months  after  his 
baptism  that  Feringhi  became  very  ill.  For  days 
he  hung  between  life  and  death,  as  the  fearful  fever 
preyed  upon  him  like  an  insatiable  vampire.  All 
that  love  and  skill  could  do  seemed  useless,  and  his 
strength  ebbed  slowly  away.  Mrs.  Aubrey's  grief 
was  intense.  She  nursed  him  day  and  night,  and 
felt  the  nearer  drawn  to  him  as  death  pulled  harder 
to  drag  him  away. 

As  she  sat  watching  him  one  day,  during  the 
short  intervals  of  sleep  or  unconsciousness,  thoughts 
of  the  first  Jim — her  own  darling  child — kept 
filling  her  mind.  She  could  not  say  why,  but 
something  in  his  face,  now  so  pale  and  emaciated, 
called  up  images  of  the  features  that  had  been  so 
dear.  "And  if  Jimmie  had  been  with  us  still,"  she 
murmured  to  herself,  "  he  would  have  been  about 
the  age  of  this  poor  suffering  child,  and  perhaps 
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not  altogether  unlike  him  either,  for  he  had  just 
such  a  broad  forehead  and  well-shaped  mouth." 

The  patient  stirred  in  his  delirium,  and  began  to 
mutter  a  lot  of  incoherent  Korama  jargon. 

Was  it  only  fancy,  Mrs.  Aubrey  wondered,  as 
she  bent  lovingly  over  him,  or  did  she  really  hear 
him  say  "  Muvver,"  just  as  Jim  used  to  lisp  it? 
She  bent  still  nearer,  for  his  mutterings  had  become 
almost  inaudible,  and  she  was  painfully  anxious  to 
hear  the  word  again.  He  did  not  repeat  it;  but 
she  saw  something  she  had  not  noticed  before, 
which  made  her  catch  her  breath  and  start  with 
still  greater  surprise.  It  was  a  tiny  pear-shaped 
mole  on  the  right  shoulder — the  same  shoulder  on 
which  Jim  had  a  mole  of  exactly  the  same  shape. 

What  could  all  these  points  of  resemblance 
mean?  Had  God  sent  an  exact  counterpart  of 
her  own  boy?  Or —  No;  little  Jim  had  un- 
doubtedly been  devoured, by  the  "man-eater,"  that 
had  been  prowling  about  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
rest-house  where  they  were  staying,  when  the  ayah 
carelessly  allowed  him  to  wander  away  into  the 
jungle.  They  had  spared  no  efforts  to  find  him,  but 
without  success.  He  must  be  dead.  And  yet — 
She  would  go  and  speak  to  her  husband. 

Outside,  Mrs.  Aubrey  met  old  Huchcha  and 
Chikkanna,  who  had  heard  of  Feringhi's  illness, 
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and  had  come  in  hot  haste  to  make  inquiries.  She 
had  not  much  encouragement  to  offer  them. 

"  He  is  still  living,  but  very  low,"  she  said,  as 
she  quietly  led  them  inside  and  pointed  to  the 
sufferer. 

He  was  muttering  again,  and  this  time  she 
distinctly  heard  him  say  "  Muvver."  She  turned 
to  the  two  men,  a  flash  of  inspiration  lighting  her 
tear-filled  eyes,  and  said  calmly  and  with  persuasive 
firmness — 

"  There  is  something  I  want  very  much  to  know, 
and  you  have  come  just  in  time  to  tell  me.  You 
see  this  boy  is  dying.  He  is  not  a  Korama  child — 
I  have  found  that  out.  You  must  now  tell  me 
how  he  came  to  be  in  your  camp  ;  and,  if  you  speak 
the  truth,  I  will  promise  that  nobody  shall  trouble 
you." 

Chikkanna  looked  at  Huchcha  in  a  mute  appeal 
to  him  to  say  something,  but  Huchcha's  only  reply 
was  an  imperative  "  Speak." 

"  Speak,  Chikkanna ! "  said  Mr.  Aubrey's  voice, 
as  at  the  same  instant  he  appeared  at  the  doer. 

Finally,  with  Huchcha's  assistance,  the  rambling 
story  was  told,  the  substance  of  which  was  that, 
about  ten  or  eleven  years  before,  Chikkanna's  sister 
was  one  day  returning  from  a  neighbouring  bazaar 
when  she  saw  a  little  English  child  asleep  under 
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the  shade  of  some  trees  in  the  jungle.  There  was 
nobody  near,  and  the  spot  was  at  least  a  mile 
from  the  town.  So  she  placed  the  child  over  her 
hip,  sheltering  it  with  the  end  of  her  cloth,  and 
hastened  on  again  in  the  direction  of  her  camp. 
With  the  juice  of  some  jungle  plants,  which  she 
gathered  on  the  way,  she  succeeded  in  dyeing  his 
skin,  already  naturally  dark,  a  darker  shade.  The 
effects  of  long  exposure  to  the  sun  in  the  rude 
gipsy  life  of  the  jungle  had  deepened,  as  the 
dye  from  the  plants  had  gradually  faded  away. 
Chikkanna  had  often  complained  that  he  had  no 
children.  His  sister  already  had  a  large  enough 
family;  so  she  decided  that  she  would  give  him 
this  one  to  adopt.  That  same  night  she  set  off  for 
her  brother's  camp,  and,  after  completing  her 
errand,  returned  before  the  police  had  time  to  come 
and  make  inquiries. 

Mrs.  Aubrey  had  crept  back  quietly  to  Feringhi's 
side  as  the  story  proceeded.  The  sudden  hush 
which  filled  the  little  room  when  Chikkanna  ceased 
speaking  was  broken  only  by  her  gentle  voice,  now 
almost  choked  with  tears  of  joy,  as  she  murmured, 
"  My  darling  Jim,  my  own  dear  boy  ! " 

"  Thank  God  ! "  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  kneeling  with 
her  by  the  cot,  "  the  dead's  alive,  the  lost  is 
found  ! " 
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Feringhi's  eyes  were  open,  and  looked  with 
inquiring  wonder  upon  the  strange  scene.  With  a 
smile  he  recognised  and  greeted  his  old  friend 
Huchcha ;  then,  closing  his  eyes  once  more,  he  fell 
into  a  deep,  refreshing  sleep,  from  which  he  awoke 
later,  temporarily  almost  free  from  fever. 
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BHAKTIYtJRLf 
Gossip  and  Fact 


HE  name  of  Bhak- 
tiyuru   had   become 
nown  far  and  .wide 
among  the  tribe 
of     Koramas. 
Very     few    had 
ever    been    near 
the    place,    or 
cared  to  go,  and 
for  a  long  time 
it  remained   as- 
sociated  in    the 
gipsy  mind  with 
strange    and    even 
fearsome.      For  anyone  to  ex- 
press   a    wish    to    see    for    himself  what   was   so 

much  talked  about  indicatv.d  a  lamentable  weak- 
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ness ;  and  nobody  who  went  so  far  as  to  ventUTe 
himself  there  was  expected  to  be  the  same 
man  afterwards.  There  were  instances  reported 
from  time  to  time,  when  the  gipsies  met  in  the 
town  bazaars  or  at  the  weekly  market,  of  some 
of  their  tribesmen  being  decoyed  there,  and  con- 
verted to  the  Englishman's  religion  by  having 
their  hair  cut  off  and  water  poured  on  their  heads 
by  the  padri.  That  there  was  some  magical 
potency  in  this  water,  every  man  and  woman 
most  firmly  believed.  Else,  how  could  men  with 
Korama  blood  in  their  veins,  and  the  wide,  free 
jungle  as  their  inheritance,  be  made  to  settle  down 
like  despised  townfolk  in  mud-built  houses? 

"The  padri's  religion  may  be  very  good  for 
them,  but  ours  is  the  best  for  us,"  said  old  Naga, 
as  he  leisurely  selected  a  tempting  areca  nut  from 
his  pouch  and  deposited  it  in  his  capacious  mouth. 

Naga  was  known  as  one  of  the  "  wise  men  "  of 
the  caste,  and  his  opinion  always  carried  weight. 
He  was  squatting  by  the  roadside,  surrounded  by 
a  group  of  gipsies  from  different  camps,  who  had 
come  to  the  weekly  market. 

"  Ugh  !  ugh  !  "  grunted  several  of  his  audience 
by  way  of  expressing  their  approval  of  what  he 
said. 

"We  are  Koramas,"  he  continued,  after  rolling 
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together  some  betel  leaves  and  adding  them  to 
the  nut  upon  which  his  powerful  jaws  had  been 
operating.  "We  don't  want  houses,  or  fields,  or 
anything  else  from  the  padri.  We  like  to  wander 
about  where  we  please :  that  is  our  custom,  and  it 
suits  us." 

"  Wise  word !  Well  said,  Nagappa  ! "  exclaimed 
several. 

"  May  I  be  beaten  for  a  dog  if  ever  I  go  near 
the  padri's  place ! "  said  Hanumi,  her  voice  raised 
in  tones  of  feminine  disgust. 

"  Have  you  heard  that  young  Timma,  of  Chikka 
Kempa's  group,  has  run  away  to  the  Christian 
village?"  It  was  Dodd anna  who  volunteered  the 
question. 

"  Tchi !  This  for  him  ! "  —  and  the  infuriated 
Hanumi  spat  on  the  ground. 

"  However,"  Doddanna  went  on,  as  soon  as  the 
murmur  of  mingled  surprise  and  anger  had  subsided, 
"  Chikka  Kempa  swears  by  the  ground  on  which  he 
treads  that  he  will  never  let  the  monkey-faced  rascal 
marry  his  daughter,  or  have  back  the  twenty  varahas 
he  paid  for  her." 

"  Aha !  very  good  ! "  was  the  general  cry. 

Naga  had  something  more  to  say,  as  certain 
preliminary  drawls  indicated,  and  all  eyes  were 
turned   in   his   direction   again.     "  Listen   to  me," 
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he  began ;  then,  after  an  impressive  pause,  during 
which  he  placed  himself  in  a  proper  attitude  for 
the  delivery  of  his  sage  advice,  he  went  on,  "  Keep 
away  from  this  Bhaktiyuru.  You  know  Kareyanna's 
younger  brother's  son?  Didn't  he  go  there  with 
that  soft-tongued  P^tra,  and  come  back  talking 
like  a  possessed  man  about  all  sorts  of  new-fangled 
things  he  had  seen  there  ?  Then  what  happened  ? 
Why,  they  must  have  bewitched  him,  for  he  went 
again,  and  didn't  come  back  any  more.  They 
shaved  his  head,  and  poured  water  on  him,  and 
made  him  a  Christian." 

"  Ay,  ay  !  we  heard,"  cried  several. 

"  Then  don't  let  that  padri's  hireling  come  reading 
his  feringhi  books  and  puffing  you  up  with  big  wind- 
words.  What  was  good  enough  for  our  fathers  is 
good  enough  for  us." 

Grunts  of  approval  from  all  sides  followed  the 
old  gipsy's  words.  Presently  they  began,  one 
after  the  other,  to  pick  up  their  bags  and  baskets, 
and  break  up  into  twos  and  threes,  preparatory 
to  setting  forth  in  the  direction  of  their  different 
camps. 

Bhaktiyuru,  which  loomed  so  big  in  the  imagina- 
tion and  fears  of  these  ignorant  gipsies,  was,  after 
all,  only  a  small  village  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
houses   with  a  whitewashed  mud  chapel  and  tiny 
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schoolroom.  In  appearance  it  was  much  Hke 
other  Indian  villages,  only  cleaner,  healthier, 
happier,  and  with  a  certain  indefinable  something 
which  Christianity  had  added  to  it.  The  great 
charm  about  it  was  that  it  stood  on  soil  that  was 
once  heathen,  as  a  prophecy  in  mud  and  thatch 
and  whitewash  of  the  day  when  the  Saviour  shall 
reign  over  the  hearts  of  the  redeemed  millions  of 
India,  and  when  those  places  which  are  "  full  of 
the  habitations  of  cruelty  "  shall  resound  with  the 
song  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

The  old  Hindu  village  which  had  formerly  stood 
there  had  been  deserted  during  the  "  Great  Famine." 
Nobody  will  soon  forget  that  terrible  visitation, 
which  swept  away  about  a  million  people,  or  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  population.  It  continues  to  form 
a  conspicuous  time-mark,  by  which  approximate 
dates  are  commonly  fixed. 

Andreyya  could  always  tell  you,  within  as 
narrow  a  margin  as  we  allow  when  calculating  a 
horse's  years,  how  old  he  was,  for  he  had  heard 
his  mother  repeatedly  say  that  he  had  just  begun 
to  lose  his  first  teeth  two  years  before  the  famine 
began.  And  old  Mary — Meke  Mary,  as  she  was 
commonly  called,  in  reference  to  her  occupation 
of  tending  goats, — though  she  had  difficulty  in 
remembering    anything,    except    the    number    of 
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animals  in  her  charge,  would  tell  the  sympathetic 
inquirer  that  her  husband  died  of  cholera  at  the 
close  of  the  first  monsoon  following  the  famine. 

The  village  site  and  surrounding  fields  were 
acquired  from  Government  some  time  after  this 
great  calamity.  The  little  community  which  had 
been  settled  there  was  called  upon  to  pass  through 
many  initial  trials  and  difficulties,  and  its  faith  had 
been  severely  tried.  There  was  much  sickness,  and 
some  of  the  sick  died.  These  were  mostly  the  old 
and  diseased,  who  must,  humanly  speaking,  have 
died  as  soon  anywhere  else.  But  these  events 
confirmed  the  superstitious  fears  of  their  heathen 
neighbours,  who  prophesied  that  they  would  not  be 
able  to  escape  the  malign  influence  of  a  certain 
she-devil  that  inhabited  the  large  banyan  tree 
in  the  midst  of  the  village.  A  part  of  this  tree 
had  been  destroyed,  and  fearful  were  the  conse- 
quences anticipated  by  the  on-looking  idolaters. 

Sin  in  the  Camp 

Some  of  the  new  converts,  who  were  not  deeply 
rooted  in  their  Christian  faith,  were  affected  a  good 
deal  by  the  alarming  stories  current  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  which  were  accompanied,  as  they 
imagined,    by    so    many    confirmations    of   their 
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veracity.  They  had  been  in  the  habit,  before  their 
conversion  to  the  Christian  religion,  of  worshipping 
this  evil  spirit.  Sacrifices  had  frequently  to  be 
offered  to  satisfy  her  thirst  for  blood  and  turn 
away  her  anger.  Every  year  she  would  demand 
heavy  toll  from  them,  enforcing  her  claim  with  an 
outbreak  of  cholera  or  smallpox,  or  some  other 
terrible  disease,  and  not  staying  her  hand  until 
death  had  made  sad  ravages  in  their  midst.  With 
so  much  to  arouse  their  old  dread  it  was  no  wonder 
that  for  the  time  being  a  few  of  them  were 
considerably  shaken. 

To  old  Martha,  however,  was  largely  due  the 
persistence  of  their  unrest.  Christian  truth  had 
never  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  her,  and  conse- 
quently she  succumbed  to  the  fear  of  the  bhuta 
at  the  first  appearance  of  trouble.  The  pity  was 
that  she  could  not  keep  her  misgivings  to  herself. 
She  was  afflicted  with  a  particularly  active  tongue, 
which  persisted  in  clacking  away  at  a  rate  that 
would  have  eluded  the  control  of  a  more  intelligent 
woman.  Indeed,  in  proportion  to  her  lack  of 
intelligence  she  appeared  to  possess  the  gift  of 
volubility. 

"Choudi  has  done  that!  She  is  very  angry. 
She  will  soon  kill  us  all ! "  was  her  unfailing 
comment  upon  every  new  trouble 
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Her  own  turn  came  at  last.  She  awoke  one 
morning  with  painful  swellings  in  the  throat.  At 
once  she  gave  herself  up  for  lost.  "  Choudi  was 
still  angry,  and  claimed  her  life  as  the  next  sacrifice 
to  her  vengeance." 

There  was  a  long  and  terrible  struggle  within, 
before  it  was  decided  who  should  win  and  hold 
her  dying  trust.  At  times  she  would  shriek  out, 
in  fearful  agony  of  mind,  "  Choudi,  spare  me ! " 
and  then,  her  voice  breaking  into  sobs,  she  would 
lie  for  some  time  repeating,  "  Yesu  Swami !  Y^su 
Swami !     I  am  dying ;  have  pity ! " 

"  Why  do  you  pray  to  Choudi  ? "  asked  the 
evangelist.  "  She  is  nothing  to  you.  She  has  no 
power  over  you  now  you  are  Yesu  Swami's  child. 
Keep  on  praying  to  Him." 

"  I  fear  her !  I  fear  her ! "  she  replied,  with  a 
shudder.  "  She  wants  to  drink  my  blood,  and  tear 
me  to  pieces  with  her  long  hooked  claws  " ;  and 
again  she  cried  out,  "  Choudi,  don't  be  angry  with 
me.  Look !  I  am  old ;  I  am  a  poor  woman 
Spare  me !  " 

"Yesu  Swami  is  waiting  to  save  you  from 
Choudi.  He  is  strong,  and  He  loves  you.  Didn't 
He  drive  seven  devils  out  of  the  woman  we  read 
about  in  the  Holy  Veda?  You  believe  in  Him, 
don't  you,  Marthamma  ?  "  pleaded  the  evangelist. 
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" Yes,"  faltered  the  dying  woman;  "but  I  have 
made  Him  angry  with  my  sin,  and  He  has  left  me 
to  be  eaten  by 
Choudi.  See ! " 
and  she  pointed 
to  a  small  bundle 
lying  in  a  dark- 
ened corner  of  the 
hut.  "  Yes  ;  that 
is  it.     Bring!" 

The  evangel- 
ist, following  the 
direction  indi- 
cated by  the  out- 
stretched hand, 
saw  a  curious- 
looking  cloth 
bundle,  which  he 
brought  at  her 
request.  Hardly 
had  he  unrolled 
it,  when  exclama- 
tions of  conster- 
nation escaped, 
the  lips  of  all  the 
Christians  who 
were  eagerly  looking  on  ;    for  what  was  revealed 
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plainly  enough  told  the  cause  of  her  fears.  With 
trembling  fingers  the  evangelist  first  held  up 
some  dried  peacock's  bones,  then  a  charm  in  the 
shape  of  a  ring  made  of  twisted  cloth,  and  lastly 
a  rudely  carved  image  of  Choudi,  the  dreaded 
spirit  of  the  banyan  tree. 

Here,  then,  they  believed,  was  the  cause  of  all 
their  troubles.  How  could  God  live  with  them, 
and  protect  them,  when  they  kept  a  place  in  their 
midst  for  this  evil  spirit  ?  God,  undoubtedly,  was 
angry  with  them  for  their  sin ;  and  at  the  thought 
more  than  one  eye  moistened  with  tears,  and  they 
cried,  "Ayyo!     What  sin!" 

"  Oh,  take  them  away !  They  burn  my  eyes 
to  look  at  them  !  Away,  away ! "  and  the  grief- 
stricken  woman  waved  her  bony  arm  in  urgent 
entreaty. 

"  Then  do  you  give  up  Choudi,  and  trust  only 
in  Yesu  ? "  asked  the  evangelist. 

"  Yes." 

"  And  do  you  believe  that  He  forgives  your 
sins  ?  " 

"  Yes " ;  and  as  an  unwonted  expression  of 
peace  and  joy  suffused  her  face,  she  added, 
"  Choudi  has  gone.  Oh,  how  I  feared  her !  Look  ! 
Swdmi  has  come  to  take  me ! " 

In  the  presence  of  this  loving  Swami  they  all 
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knelt  down,  while  the  evangelist  commended  the 
soul  of  the  expiring  woman  to  the  mercy  that 
never  faileth. 

Marthamma  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  short 
Indian  twilight  had  all  but  vanished,  leaving  the 
inside  of  the  hut  full  of  shadows  cast  by  the  little 
fire  that  lingered  in  one  corner.  She  turned  her 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  few  Christians  who 
still  remained  by  her  side,  and  whispered,  "  How 
bright ! "  The  struggle  was  ended,  and  the  patient 
Saviour  had  won  her  dying  trust. 

So  the  evil  thing  was  purged  from  Bhaktiyuru. 

A  "Good  Religion" 

The  ordinary  Hindu  is  in  the  habit  of  estimating 
the  worth  of  a  religion,  from  a  utilitarian  point  of 
view.  Nothing  appeals  to  him  so  strongly  as  the 
temporal  prosperity  of  its  votaries.  So,  when  the 
troubles  referred  to  were  followed  by  years  of 
health  and  rich  harvests,  the  villagers  began  to 
speak  of  Christianity  as  a  "good  religion." 

The  God  who  was  worshipped  in  the  neat  little 
chapel,  where  there  was  no  idol  of  wood  or  stone 
to  be  seen,  must  be  very  gracious.  And  the 
people  who  could  overcome  the  bloodthirsty 
spirit  that  had  so  long  inhabited  the  banyan  tree 
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must  be  good.  For  although  evil  spirits  are  to 
be  bribed  by  frequent  offerings  of  blood,  not  to 
molest  mortals,  they  can  only  be  subdued  by  true 
goodness.  So  they  firmly  believed.  They  them- 
selves still  feared  Choudi,  but  saw,  with  wonder, 
that  the  Christians  had  no  such  dread  of  her. 

There  were,  of  course,  many  moral  failings  from 
time  to  time,  which  only  those  acquainted  with  the 
high  standard  of  Bible  teaching  could  detect,  in 
the  lives  of  some  of  the  converts.  But  what 
appealed  with  convincing  force  to  the  judgment  of 
the  heathen  around  was  the  general  truthfulness, 
honesty,  and  sobriety  of  those  who  had  once  been 
known  as  "  thieving  Koramas." 

"  It's  no  use,  Ayya  !  God's  commandments  are 
too  hard." 

The  man  who  spoke  these  words  had  been  a 
Christian  for  about  six  months.  At  the  time  of 
his  baptism  he  gave  every  proof  of  being  a 
genuine  convert.  But  he  had  been  for  many  years 
an  exceptionally  hard  drinker,  even  for  a  Korama, 
and  the  old  taste  clung  to  him.  He  struggled  hard 
to  overcome  the  habit,  but  with  poor  success. 

"Better  let  me  go  back  again;  I'm  too  old  to 
learn  your  Christian  ways,"  he  said  to  the  evan- 
gelist, who  had  occasion  one  day  to  speak  to  him 
more  seriously  than  usual. 
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"No,  no,  Svvamidasa;  that  cannot  be.  You 
must  trust  God  to  help  you  conquer  this  sin." 

"  Aha !  You  speak  as  the  Holy  Veda  teaches. 
It  is  good  teaching;  but  for  a  Korama  like  me  it 
is  impossible.  You  can't  straighten  a  dog's  tail  by 
putting  it  in  a  bamboo  tube." 

"  God  is  able  to  change  our  nature,  and  take  all 
the  crookedness  away  from  us." 

However,  Swamidasa  did  not  at  once  put  into 
execution  his  wish  to  leave  the  Christian  village. 
His  fellow-converts  were  as  earnest  as  the  evan- 
gelist in  trying  to  help  and  encourage  him.  He 
made  a  few  more  efforts  to  reform  himself,  but  they 
became  weaker  as  his  old  gipsy  nature  asserted 
itself  with  greater  force.  Early  one  morning,  with- 
out saying  a  word  to  anybody,  he  quietly  gathered 
together  his  few  belongings,  and  in  company  with 
his  wife  stole  away  from  the  slumbering  village. 

As  soon  as  he  was  missed,  the  evangelist  and 
several  of  the  Christians  set  off  in  pursuit.  They 
overtook  the  fugitives  just  as  they  were  nearing 
their  old  camp.  But  nothing  that  could  be  urged 
availed  to  turn  them.  Swamidasa's  last  word,  as 
he  continued  his  journey,  was — 

"  The  Christian  religion  is  the  true  way  ;  but 
God's  commandments  are  too  hard  for  me." 

Soon  after  they  got  settled  down  again  among 
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their  heathen  tribes-people,  the  woman  was  seized 
with  some  kind  of  a  fit,  from  which  she  did  not 
recover  for  a  considerable  time.  The  whole  camp 
was  greatly  alarmed,  as  the  event  fitted  in  with  all 
that  was  fearful  in  their  superstitious  beliefs. 

"  The  Christians'  God  is  angry,  and  has  sent  this 
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punishment,"  was  the  unanimous  verdict,  in  which 
Swamidasa  himself  meekly  acquiesced. 

Very  soon  the  little  chapel  at  Bhaktiyuru,  before 
which  the  villager  on  his  homeward  way  would 
sometimes  pause  with  hands  clasped  in  reverent 
homage,  acquired  a  position  of  unique  influence  in 
the  locality.  Fathers  and  mothers  with  sick  child- 
ren would  come  and  pray  for  the  great  Unseen's 
blessing,  repeating  their  visit  some  time  afterwards, 
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when  the  little  one  was  restored  to  health,  in  order 
to  present  their  small  thankoffering.  Disputes 
would  sometimes  be  settled,  and  vows  made  bind- 
ing, between  opposite  parties  in  the  presence  of  the 
Christians'  God. 

One  day  the  usual  quiet  of  the  village  was 
broken  by  a  strange  scene  that  was  being  enacted 
in  front  of  the  chapel  porch.  The  people  ran  out 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  commotion,  and  found 
the  evangelist  already  making  inquiries. 

"  Swami,  last  sowing  time  this  Timmabhatta 
lent  me  ten  rupees  to  buy  seed,  which  I  promised 
to  repay  as  soon  as  I  reaped  my  early  crop. 
Now  he  claims  twenty  rupees,  and  is  trying  to 
rob  me.  Let  him  speak  his  lies  before  your  God 
if  he  dare " ;  and  the  incensed  man,  with  out- 
stretched palms,  stood  waiting  for  an  answer  to 
his  challenge. 

"  You  know  I  gave  you  twenty  rupees ;  first  ten, 
and,  two  days  later,  ten  more,"  the  other  began, 
slowly  and  deliberately,  emphasising  each  word  as 
he  spoke  it  by  pressing  his  finger  into  the  palm  of 
his  left  hand.  But  he  was  stopped  by  his  accuser 
seizing  him  by  the  wrist,  and  shouting — 

"  You  lie !  you  gave  me  only  ten  rupees,  and 
said  that  I  might  have  ten  more  if  I  wished. 
Come  ! "  and,  half  dragging  him,  they  walked  round 
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the    outside    of    the    chapel,   with    most    of    the 
Christians  following  behind. 

When  they  had  returned  to  their  place  before 
the  porch,  the  man,  still  holding  Timmabhatta  by 
the  wrist,  said  to  the  evangelist — 

"  Swami,  be  pleased  to  open  the  door,  and  I 
will  make  this  liar  eat  his  words." 

The  door  was  soon  unlocked  and  thrown  wide 
open.  Timmabhatta's  face  began  to  show  signs  of 
a  great  inward  struggle. 

"  Now,  say  that  word  again,  if  you  have  courage 
to  do  so.  You  know  that  when  your  wife  was  ill  you 
came  and  begged  this  Maha  Devaru  to  restore  her. 
Swear  before  Him  that  you  gave  me  twenty  rupees." 

There  was  an  awful  silence  for  some  moments, 
as  all  stood  eagerly  watching  the  accused  man. 
He  could  not  bear  the  test,  and,  throwing  up  his 
hands,  he  cried — 

"  I  can't  lie  here !  This  God  knows  all.  I  did 
give  you  only  ten  rupees." 

"  Hear  1 "  they  all  cried  ;  "  he  confesses." 

"  Take  your  rupees  "  ;  and  the  triumphant  man 
thrust  the  money  into  Timmabhatta's  hand. 

"  Great  is  your  God,  Swdmi,"  almost  wailed  the 
shame-covered  man.  "  Take  this  rupee.  I  fine 
myself  for  this  evil  deed,"  and  he  gave  one  of  the 
coins  to  the  evangelist. 


Ill 
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HUCHCHA'S  CONVERSION 
Dark  Days 


RE  AT  surprise  was  felt 
in  Chikkanna's  camp 
when  the  headman 
and  his  two  compan- 
ions returned  from 
the  mission  station 
and  reported  that 
Feringhi  had  been  left  in  the  Christian  orphanage. 
The  men  were  pretty  equally  divided  in  their 
opinion  about  the  matter ;  but  the  women,  with 
a  single  exception,  all  loudly  and  mockingly  de- 
nounced it  as  a  bit  of  masculine  madness.  The 
one  exception  was  Veeramma,  Chikkanna's  second 
wife.  She  was  elated  beyond  all  bounds.  It  was 
a  day  of  triumph  for  her.  She  saw  her  hated 
rival  robbed  of  the  last  vestige  of  power  over  their 
husband,  and   left  without   the  means,  which  she 
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had  so  often  used  in  the  past,  of  affording  her 
personal  annoyance. 

But,  after  all,  it  did  not  very  much  concern 
anyone  outside  the  headman's  domestic  circle 
what  had  become  of  Feringhi.  He  was  likely 
to  be  happy  enough  among  the  Christians,  learning 
to  read  and  write  and  do  other  things  he  was  so 
fond  of;  and,  if  he  were  not,  it  could  make  no 
difference  to  them  beyond  preventing  others 
following  him.  It  was  an  experiment  that  might 
be  watched  without  personal  inconvenience,  some- 
thing like — as  Hanuma  put  it — pushing  another 
person's  child  into  the  well  to  see  its  depth.  A 
few  days  passed,  and  the  camp  as  a  whole  had 
ceased  to  discuss  the  matter,  or  even  think  much 
about  the  boy. 

It  was  otherwise  with  old  Huchcha.  This 
untamed  Korama  had  allowed  the  fresh  young 
life  of  the  boy  to  twine  itself  about  his  thoughts 
and  affections  like  the  clinging  vine  that  hung 
from  many  a  hoary  tree  in  his  native  jungle.  He 
had  taken  pride  in  initiating  him  into  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  gipsy's  wonderful  life,  and  was 
rewarded  by  the  aptness  of  his  devoted  pupil. 
The  call  of  the  jungle  bird  was  mimicked  to 
perfection  ;  the  haunts  of  the  wild  pig,  porcupine, 
and    barking    deer   were    equally   familiar ;   while 
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for  daring  in  following  up  a  trail,  or  skill  in  snaring 
the  prey,  even  he  himself  was  hardly  his  superior. 

At  the  time  when  he  had  yielded  his  tardy 
consent  to  P^tra  and  spoken  the  word  that  fixed 
Feringhi's  decision,  he  knew  well  enough  that 
life  could  not  be  the  same  to  him  in  future.  But 
it  was  not  until  he  had  returned  to  the  camp,  and 
began  to  miss  his  young  companion  in  a  thousand 
little  familiar  ways  every  day,  that  the  full  sense 
of  his  loss  was  felt.  His  grief  now  turned  upon 
him,  as  a  wounded  tiger  turns  upon  itself  and  tears 
out  its  own  vitals. 

For  hours  he  would  sometimes  sit  moping  in 
his  hut,  until  his  sharp-tongued  wife  cursed  him 
for  an  addle-brained  son  of  an  ass,  and  drove  him 
out  with  threats  of  violence  too  dreadful  for 
repetition.  He  had  no  mind  to  resist  her.  Indeed, 
for  many  a  long  year  he  had  given  up  such  a 
profitless  piece  of  folly. 

So,  with  a  grunt  of  annoyance,  he  would  slink 
out  into  the  open,  where  the  men  and  youths  of 
the  camp  were  busy  twisting  strips  of  bamboo 
into  baskets.  Fixing  himself  upon  his  haunches, 
some  little  distance  from  the  chattering  group, 
he  would  listlessly  shake  out  his  bundle  of  slips 
preparatory  to  resuming  an  unfinished  basket. 
But  the  basket  would  be  far  from  complete  much 
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later,  when  the  pile  in  the  midst  of  his  companions 
had  risen  high.  His  hands  moved  mechanically 
over  his  work,  and  with  anything  but  their  usual 
deftness,  the  result  of  which  would  be  a  nasty 
splinter  from  the  bamboo,  or  a  cut  with  his  hooked 
knife. 

He  was  never  much  of  a  talker,  as  we  know 
already,  and  his  fits  of  dulness  generally  attracted 
but  little  attention  from  his  companions.  But 
now  his  behaviour  was  so  very  strange  that  it 
could  not  escape  notice,  or  fail  to  draw  upon  him 
the  pleasant  banter  of  some  of  the  younger  men. 

"  What  ho,  Huchcha !  is  your  tongue  tied  fast 
again?"  young  Hanuma,  who  sat  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  object  of  this  sally,  ventured  to 
ask.  A  prolonged  laugh  went  round  the  group 
at  this,  but  Huchcha  did  not  raise  his  eyes  from 
the  basket  in  front  of  him. 

"  Let  him  be  ;  his  head  is  sore.  Didn't  you  hear 
his  wife  beating  him  with  the  pounding  stick?" 
said  another,  as  soon  as  the  laughter  had  subsided. 
This  was  in  reference  to  the  commotion  which  had 
preceded  his  arrival. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what's  the  matter,"  began  another, 
but  almost  collapsed  at  his  own  coarse  humour 
before  he  had  quite  finished  ;  "  Huchcha  saw  the 
bhiita  last  night  as  he  was  coming  from  the  town." 
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«  Aha !  that's  it,"  they  all  shouted. 

"  Perhaps  the  bhuta  has  taken  hold  of  him.  He 
had  better  go  to  Amma's  temple,  and  get  the  pujari 
to  drive  it  away."  But  the  speaker  dropped  his 
voice  before  he  finished  his  remark,  as  he  observed 
Huchcha's  knife  being  handled  in  a  threatening 
manner. 

"Are  you  going?"  asked  several,  as  they  saw 
him  a  moment  later  push  aside  his  unfinished 
basket  and  get  up. 

He  vouchsafed  no  reply,  but  walked  away  from 
the  group.  Being  debarred  admission  to  his  hut, 
he  set  off  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  led  to 
the  town.  It  was  dark  when  he  returned,  in 
company  with  some  Lambarnie  gipsies  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  a  strong  smell  of  "jessamine^ 
flowers  "  pervaded  his  person.  From  which  Indian 
metaphor  we  are  to  understand  that  he  had  been 
imbibing  freely. 

A  few  days  after  the  occurrence  of  this 
incident  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  change 
the  camp.  Sickness  had  been  rife  in  their  midst, 
and  the  ground,  according  to  the  Koramas'  super- 
stitious belief,  was  considered  bad.  So  a  panchayat, 
or  council,  was  called,  and  the  selection  of  a  fresh 
site  debated. 

There  was  an  old   camping  -  ground   farther  in 
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the  jungle,  where  they  had  always  gone  after  the 
monsoon.  It  was  situated  near  the  foot  of  a  horse- 
shoe-shaped range  of  mountains,  which  rose  to 
a  height  of  over  6,000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
The  scenery  was  amongst  the  loveliest  in  Southern 
India.  But  this  was  lost  on  the  Koramas'  unpoetic 
nature;  quite  other  considerations  led  them  there 
in  their  wanderings  from  time  to  time.  Should 
they  make  this  the  object  of  their  present  choice? 

Huchcha,  whose  linguistic  powers  had  suddenly 
developed,  pointed  out  that  the  monsoon  would 
soon  be  upon  them,  making  this  dry-weather  resort 
very  undesirable. 

This  was  at  once  accepted  as  a  weighty  objection. 
So  Chikkanna  offered  as  a  suggestion  another  well- 
known  spot  near  the  Toonga  River ;  but  the  same 
objector  urged — • 

"  What  would  they  do  for  bamboos  if  they  went 
there,  as  all  those  of  suitable  growth  had  been  cut 
down  during  their  last  visit,  and  new  ones  had  not 
yet  had  time  to  spring  up  ?  " 

"  My  opinion,"  began  another,  "  is  that  we  go  to 
the  other  side  of  the  big  hill "  ;  but  he  was  cut  short 
by  the  scheming  Huchcha,  who  with  unwonted 
spirit  added — 

"  And  die  of  spleen  ?  Humph  !  the  water  is 
bad.       Didn't     Kempa's     child    dk     there,     and 
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Bhima's  wife,  who  had  been  married  only  two 
months  ?  " 

"  Well  said,  Huchcha  ! "  exclaimed  one  sallow- 
faced  gipsy,  as  he  drew  down  his  waist-cloth,  and 
exposed  a  huge  swelling,  which  plainly  enough 
indicated  enlarged  spleen.  "  Look !  I  shan't  go 
there  to  die." 

It  is  a  Korama's  nature  always  to  conceal  his 
true  object.  Chikkanna,  however,  saw  clearly 
what  Huchcha  was  scheming  for,  and,  not  being 
altogether  unfavourable  to  it  himself,  threw  the 
weight  of  his  opinion  as  headman  in  support  of 
what  was  now  proposed. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  Huchcha  began.  Nobody  had 
ever  heard  him  make  such  a  long  speech  before, 
or  show  such  spirited  interest  in  a  question  of  this 
kind.  "About  four  leagues  from  here,  and  not 
more  than  a  jackal's  call  from  the  Shivapet  road, 
there  is  a  convenient  place.  The  water  isn't  at 
all  brackish,  and  there  are  as  many  bamboos  as 
we  shall  want  for  a  long  time.  The  wild  pig  are 
as  big  as  buffaloes,  and  the  jungle  fowls  like  pea- 
cocks." 

Huchcha  drew  upon  his  imagination  for  the 
last  particulars.  But,  being  used  to  hyperbole  of 
this  character,  his  hearers  understood  nothing 
more  than   the  bare  fact  that  the  place,  from  a 
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sportsman's  point  of  view,  as  well  as  in  every  other 
way,  was  a  most  desirable  one. 

So  the  wily  old  gipsy  succeeded  in  his  scheme, 
which  had  for  its  sole  object  the  shortening  of  the 
distance  between  Feringhi  and  himself.  The  port- 
able little  huts,  consisting  of  a  strip  of  bamboo 
matting  and  a  few  poles,  were  soon  pulled  down, 
and  on  the  backs  of  bullocks  taken  to  the  fresh  site. 
A  visit  to  the  Koramas  in  their  new  surroundings 
would  have  found  everything  familiar:  the  huts 
all  scattered  about  in  the  utmost  disorder,  with 
the  dogs  and  pigs  and  fowls  wandering  amongst 
them ;  the  women  cooking  and  quarrelling,  and 
the  men — or  some  of  them — working,  just  as  if 
they  had  been  there  as  many  years  as  they  had 
actually  been  days.  A  gipsy  is  at  home  anywhere 
in  the  jungle. 

Now  they  were  situated  much  nearer  the  mission 
station,  Huchcha  frequently  found  some  excuse  for 
going  into  the  town  ;  and  occasionally  he  was  re- 
warded by  seeing  the  boy  he  loved,  in  his  own 
rude  way,  so  dearly.  When  circumstances  favoured 
a  little  talk  with  him,  he  returned  to  the  camp  a 
comparatively  happy  man. 
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Gipsy  Metaphysics 

The  news  which  reached  them  one  day,  that 
Feringhi  was  dangerously  ill  and  likely  to  die,  was 
as  astounding  as  it  was  unexpected.  Huchcha's 
first  thought  was,  that  it  must  be  in  some  way 
due  to  his  having  become  a  Christian.  The  dreaded 
jungle  spirit  had  tracked  him  to  the  mission  station, 
and  was  defying  the  Christians  in  one  of  their 
strongholds. 

"  Amma  is  great !  He  cannot  escape  her  ! "  was 
all  he  uttered  to  his  friend  Chikkanna,  as  they  set 
off  by  the  nearest  jungle  path  to  the  mission  station. 
Mile  after  mile  they  trudged  along,  the  spirit  of 
brooding  melancholy,  which  had  for  a  short  time 
been  lifted  from  his  mind,  resting  upon  him  with 
increased  heaviness. 

But  under  that  sullen  exterior  and  rude  gipsy 
mien,  a  terrible  struggle — undefined,  and  little 
more  than  instinctive — was  going  on.  What  he 
somehow  felt,  in  his  own  crude  Korama  way,  but 
could  not  possibly  have  expressed,  was  that  Fate 
was  strong  and  unrelenting — that  Fate  had  decreed 
that  they  should  be  Koramas  and  always  remain 
Koramas,  or  suffer  the  consequences — and  that 
Fate  had  thrust  Feringhi  into  their  Korama  camp 
to  be  such  as  they  were.     Now  he  had  defied  this 
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great  power  by  becoming  a  Christian,  and  was 
being  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  its  fury. 

He  had  for  some  time  been  partly  acquainted 
with  the  strange  story  that  Chikkanna  was  forced 
to  relate  soon  after  they  reached  the  side  of  the 
unconscious  sufferer ;  for  it  had  leaked  out  bit  by 
bit,  as  most  secrets  do  in  a  gipsy  camp.  And  so 
he  was  in  a  position  to  help  out  the  halting  narra- 
tive with  frequent  promptings.  To  say  that  he 
was  greatly  surprised  at  the  sequel  is  to  describe 
his  feelings  in  very  moderate  language.  Such  a 
nature  as  his  was  incapable  of  receiving  a  shock. 
But,  what  was  next  akin  to  that,  his  mind  was 
crowded  with  such  a  mass  of  impressions  as  he 
had  never  experienced  before. 

The  substance  of  these  impressions,  as  they 
gradually  settled  down  into  one  definite  idea, 
was,  that  the  Christian's  God  was  stronger  than 
Fate,  and  had  made  Feringhi  ill  in  order  to  give 
him  back  to  his  long-lost  parents. 

Huchcha  could  not  be  persuaded  to  return  with 
Chikkanna  to  the  camp.  He  wished  to  remain 
until  he  was  assured  that  the  boy  was  out  of 
danger  and  well  on  the  way  to  recovery.  So  he 
was  allowed  to  cook  his  food  in  a  corner  of  the 
compound,  where  his  caste  scruples  would  not 
be   interfered  with.     For,  though   a   Korama,  he 
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was,  like  all  low-born  natives,  almost  as  particular 
on  the  score  of  caste  as  the  most  exclusive  twice- 
born  Brahmin. 

There  he  would  sit  for  hours,  when  not  allowed 
in  the  sickroom,  with  his  chin  resting  upon  his 
bent  knee,  deep  in  thought.     In  his  own  way  he 
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was  following  the  case  with  the  interest  of  a  devoted 
physician,  but  from  other  than  a  pathological  point 
of  view.  He  was  not  used  to  anything  like  a  con- 
nected line  of  thought.  His  ideas,  like  his  own 
gipsy  jargon,  were  broken  and  heterogeneous. 
Again    and    again    he    had    to    go   back   to   the 
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starting-point,  and  repeat  to  himself  the  facts  of 
the  case. 

But  he  had  travelled  far  in  his  inquiries  ;  and  out 
ot  the  broken  impressions  something  like  a  complete 
outline  began  to  take  shape  in  his  brain — vague, 
and  out  of  proportion  in  its  parts,  yet  a  whole,  like 
the  view  of  things  one  gets  in  the  strange  light 
that  precedes  an  Indian  sunrise. 

He  had  begun  with  the  fatalistic  belief  that  the 
Koramas'  lot  was  written  on  their  foreheads,  to 
alter  which  would  only  end  in  trouble. 

From  this  he  had  travelled  in  wondering  inquiry 
to  something  like  a  belief  in  what  we  call  Providence, 
which  was  opposed  to  Fatalism.  This  Providence 
soon  resolved  itself  into  the  personal  God  of  the 
Christians,  who  was  stronger  than  Fate,  and  who, 
in  answer  to  prayer,  was  daily  restoring  Feringhi  to 
health  and  happiness. 

There  he  was  for  the  present,  but  not  to  remain 
for  long.  The  Unseen  Guide,  that  leads  into  all 
the  truth,  would  not  leave  this  groping  child  of  the 
jungle  without  the  comforting  knowledge  of  the 
gracious  Saviour.  He  had  His  own  selected  in- 
strument for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work — 
but  not  there. 

Feringhi  soon  got  about  again,  and  Huchcha 
had    no   longer    any   excuse    for   staying.       Very 
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reluctantly  he   said    farewell,  and    returned    to  his 
camp. 

"Towards  the  Sun-Rising" 

About  a  week  later  P^tra,  the  colporteur,  once 
more  appeared  in  their  midst,  bringing  this  time  a 
recent  convert,  who  was  known  as  "  the  man  with 
the  smiling  face."  Gurubhakta — to  give  him  his 
baptismal  name — was  the  life  of  the  Christian 
village,  where  his  ever-genial  wit  and  ringing  laugh 
made  for  him  a  warm  place  from  the  time  he  arrived, 
about  two  months  before.  He  had  some  relatives 
in  Chikkanna's  camp,  and  had  accompanied  the 
mission  agent  with  the  hope  of  persuading  them  to 
become  Christians. 

The  members  of  this  camp  were  not  unaccus- 
tomed to  having  their  midnight  hours  disturbed  by 
drunken  brawls  and  family  quarrels,  but  it  had 
never  happened  before  this  that  such  a  thing  had 
been  caused  by  the  singing  of  Christian  hymns. 

"  What  ho  !  Do  you  hear  that  ? "  whispered 
Huchcha's  wife,  after  they  had  been  asleep  some 
time,  tugging  vigorously  at  the  blanket  in  which 
her  husband  lay  enveloped  from  head  to  foot. 
"What  is  that?" 

"  Oh,  nothing ;  lie  down,"  growled  the  aggrieved 
partner. 
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His  wife  obeyed  ;  the  first  time  she  had  done  so 
for  many  a  long  day,  and  only  because  she  found 
it  to  harmonise  with  her  own  feelings  to  do  so 
now. 

Huchcha,  being  once  aroused,  did  not  so  readily 
sink  back  into  unconsciousness,  for  the  words  of 
the  singer,  as  they  continued  to  float  upon  the  still 
midnight  air,  drew  him  on  to  listen  with  intense 
interest.     Again  and  again  the  refrain  rang  out — 

"Atishaya  varavallave  !     Kartanadesu 
Atishaya  varavallave ! " 

"  Lord  Jesus  !     Art  Thou  not 
A  wondrous  Gift,  a  wondrous  Gift?" 

When  this  had  died  away  for  the  last  time,  there 
was  a  short  pause.  Then,  in  more  subdued  tones, 
some  of  which  did  not  reach  him,  words  of  prayer 
began  to  rise.     After  that,  all  was  still  once  more. 

It  was  long  before  Huchcha  fell  asleep.  His 
mind  was  full  of  thoughts  of  this  wondrous  Gift,  to 
which,  according  to  the  words  of  the  lyric,  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  all  else  in  the  three  worlds, 
could  never  be  compared. 

In  the  morning  there  was  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
strange  occurrence,  for  others  besides  Huchcha  and 
his  wife  had   been   aroused  from  slumber  by  the 
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singing.  Gurubhakta  explained  to  some  of  the 
more  interested,  that  it  had  been  his  habit  ever 
since  his  conversion  to  wake  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  to  praise  his  Saviour,  who  had  spent  so 
many  nights  when  upon  earth  praying  for  His 
disciples.  This  naturally  led  him  on  to  tell,  as  he 
had  learnt  them,  some  of  the  simple  facts  of  the 
gospel.  He  told  them  simply,  in  the  rude  dialect 
spoken  by  these  children  of  the  jungle ;  and  he 
told  them  from  out  of  a  glowing  experience,  so  that 
the  life  and  death  of  the  world's  Redeemer  were 
made  to  show  the  greatness  of  the  Heavenly 
Father's  love.  None  drank  in  the  story  more 
thirstily  than  did  Huchcha,  in  whose  heart  the 
work  of  grace  was  still  progressing. 

That  night  the  incident  was  repeated.  Huchcha 
was  expecting  it,  and  although  it  was  later  than 
the  night  before  when  Gurubhakta  began,  he  did 
not  allow  himself  to  fall  asleep.  As  soon  as  the 
first  words  of  praise  reached  his  hut,  he  got  up, 
drew  his  coarse  blanket  around  him,  and  crept 
silently  to  the  place  where  the  worshipper  was 
engaged  in  his  act  of  devotion.  There  for  a  time 
he  crouched  down,  eagerly  listening. 

When  the  prayer  which  followed  the  singing  ot 
the  lyric  was  ended,  he  went  in  and  touched  the 
unsuspecting  disciple  lightly  upon  the  arm. 
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"Who  is  there?" 

The  hut  was  in  darkness,  and  no  word  had  yet 

been  uttered  by  the  midnight  visitor. 
«  J  " 

"What  ho,  Huchcha !  is  it  you?"  asked 
Gurubhakta,  as  he  recognised  the  tone  of  the 
speaker's  voice.     "  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Tell  me  something  more  about  that  wondrous 
Gift,"  Huchcha  whispered,  in  reply. 

"  Come,  then,  let  us  go  outside ;  we  can  talk 
better  there."  The  Christian  rose  from  his  mat  as 
he  said  this,  wrapped  his  blanket  about  him,  and 
walked  towards  the  entrance.  Huchcha  followed 
him  in  silence  until  they  reached  the  shelter  of  a 
palm  grove.  There  they  halted,  and  for  a  minute 
or  two  stood  facing  one  another  in  the  darkness, 
neither  seeming  to  know  exactly  how  to  begin. 

"  Let  us  sit  down,"  said  Gurubhakta,  breaking 
the  silence  at  last. 

Under  the  starry  heavens,  with  no  sound  audible 
but  the  chirping  of  the  grasshopper  and  the  occa- 
sional cry  of  the  roving  jackal,  they  sat  down  upon 
the  chilly  ground.  With  knees  bent  up  and  almost 
touching  the  chin,  one  sat  listening  while  the  other 
told  the  anxious  inquirer  all  he  knew.  It  was  not 
much,  perhaps,  —  just  a  few  simple  truths  of  the 
gospel, — but  it  had  been  enough  to  satisfy  his  own 
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mind,  and  was  likely  to  have  the  same  effect  upon 
his  companion. 

Thus  the  hours  sped  by.  The  Christian,  placing 
his  hand  gently  upon  the  head  of  the  troubled 
sinner,  as  it  rested  heavily  upon  his  upturned  knees, 
at  last  asked — 

"  Huchcha,  if  we  pray  to  Yesu  Swdmi,  do  you 
believe  He  will  pardon  your  sins  and  make  you 
good  ?  " 

Huchcha  had  Jearnt  during  his  stay  at  the 
mission  station  to  believe  in  prayer — he  believed 
in  it  most  firmly.     So  he  answered,  "  Yes." 

They  knelt  together  on  the  cold  ground,  which 
was  now  wet  with  the  night's  dew,  and  Gurubhakta 
prayed.  When  they  rose  from  their  knees  the 
glow  of  the  sun-rising  was  in  the  east.  Even  so 
"  the  dayspring  from  on  high "  had  come  to 
Huchcha's  heart. 
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HOW  THE  GOSPEL  CAME 


A  Gipsy  with  a  History 


unyadAsa, 

the  patriarch 
of  Bhakti- 
yuru,  was  a 
man  with  a 
history  —  a 
s  ome  wh  at 
singular  his- 
tory for  a 
gipsy.  In  the 
.  interests  of 
exact  truth,  it  is  perhaps  well  to  explain  that  he 
was  not,  like  the  majority  of  his  fellow-converts,  a 
Korama,  but  belonged  to  the  collateral  tribe  of 
Korachas,  Now,  between  Koramas  and  Korachas 
the    line   of  demarcation    is    both    fine   and    faint, 
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existing  for  the  most  part  in  the  caste  pride  of  the 
former. 

"  No,  no,  Swami !  We  are  not  those  who  rob 
and  do  things  of  that  kind ;  we  are  Koramas,"  is 
the  invidious  distinction  usually  attempted  when 
any  reference  is  made  to  the  thieving  habits  which 
have  made  their  name  a  byword.  Such  a  dis- 
claimer counts  for  very  little,  however,  with 
those  who  know  the  tribe ;  for  in  the  matter  of 
lying,  thieving,  drinking,  and  other  gipsy  pro- 
pensities, both  branches — right  down  to  the  last 
of  their  twenty-odd  subdivisions — are  equally  dis- 
reputable. 

It  is  forty  years  or  more  since  the  man  who 
was  afterwards  known  as  Punyadasa  went  as  a 
coolie,  or  labourer,  in  the  company  of  other  emi- 
grants, to  Natal.  In  all  his  life  as  a  gipsy,  his 
wanderings  had  never  before  taken  him  far  from 
his  jungle  home.  The  Hindu  has  a  great  fear  of 
the  Kappu  Kadala,  or  "black  sea,"  and  so  does 
not  often  leave  his  native  shores.  Many  millions 
of  the  people  of  India  grow  up  from  childhood  and 
die  without  ever  seeing  the  beautiful  ocean  that 
washes  their  "coral  strands."  The  country  is  so 
large  that  they  find  themselves  living  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  coast,  and  without  the  means  of 
reaching  it,  even  if  they  desired  to  do  so.     It  is 
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not  surprising  that  their  ideas  of  what  the  world  is 
like  are  laughably  strange.  Their  old  books  teach 
them  that  it  consists  of  seven  islands  and  seven 
seas  ;  first,  an  island  with  a  sea  around  it,  then  an 
island  around  that  sea,  and  so  on  in  that  order, 
until  the  seven  islands  and  seven  seas  are  complete. 
The  seven  seas  are  all  different :  one  of  salt  water, 
another  of  sugar-cane  juice,  a  third  of  wine,  a 
fourth  of  melted  butter,  and  so  on.  In  the  centre 
island  there  stands  a  huge  mountain,  672,000  miles 
high,  and  as  wonderful  in  shape  as  it  is  in  height. 
This  very  curious  world  rests  on  the  thousand 
heads  of  a  big  snake,  which  is  supported  on  the 
back  of  a  tortoise,  while  that,  in  turn,  is  held  up  by 
eight  elephants. 

Forty  years  ago  it  was  even  less  common  than 
it  is  to-day  for  natives  of  India  to  cross  the  sea,  so 
the  step  that  Punyadasa  took  was  a  venturesome 
one.  But,  although  only  a  gipsy,  his  character  had 
not  been  cast  in  the  commonplace  mould  which 
shapes  the  life  of  many  who  leave  their  home- 
land in  the  East ;  and  so  he  did  not  return  as  he 
went, — a  common  coolie, — with  old  vices  confirmed 
and  new  vices  added  by  contact  with  certain  as- 
pects of  Western  civilisation.  He  toiled  hard,  was 
intelligent  and  trustworthy,  and  in  time  made  his 
way  from  the  position  of  a  day-labourer  to  that 
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of  an  overseer  in  the  municipality  of  Durban.  But 
to  grace,  much  more  than  to  any  bare  natural 
qualities  which  he  possessed,  was  due  the  crowning 
benefit  of  his  ten  years'  sojourn  in  South  Africa. 
He  heard  the  gospel  preached,  and  was  influenced 
by  truths  the  like  of  which  he  had  never  listened  to 
in  his  native  land.  Interest  gave  place  to  anxiety, 
and  this  in  turn  was  followed  by  the  joy  of  for- 
giveness and  the  blessedness  of  a  new  life  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

When  he  returned  to  India,  at  the  end  of  his 
contract  term,  he  brought  with  him  a  letter  from 
the  missionary  who  had  seen  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  his  life,  recommending  him, 
together  with  his  wife  and  children,  for  baptism. 
The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Kanarese  chapel 
at  Bangalore,  the  headquarters  of  the  Mysore 
Mission. 

There  is  a  Providence  in  missions.  God  over- 
rules events  which  are  often  commonplace  enough 
for  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  He  makes  open- 
ings, provides  means,  raises  up  men,  and  prepares 
instruments  for  carrying  on  His  gracious  work 
amongst  different  classes  of  people.  And  so  the 
gipsy  spirit  of  this  man,  which  led  him  to  forsake 
his  jungle  home  and  spend  years  of  his  life  in  a 
foreign   country,  was   blessed   to  his  conversion ; 
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and  his  experience  in  South  Africa  was  overruled 
for  the  good  of  numbers  of  his  fellow-tribespeople. 
Thousands  of  miles  away  from  the  haunts  of  early 


days  when  he  first  heard  about  the  Saviour,  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  sent  there  specially 
for  that  purpose. 
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He  brought  with  him,  as  the  fruit  of  his  industry 
and  thrift,  a  good  handful  of  sovereigns.  Changed 
into  the  currency  of  the  country,  these  represented 
quite  a  small  fortune.  But  what  to  others  might 
have  proved  a  temptation  to  pass  the  rest  of  their 
days  in  the  natives'  paradise  of  idleness,  had  no 
attraction  for  this  convert.  To  him  had  come,  as 
it  does  come  to  low  as  well  as  high,  to  ignorant  as 
well  as  learned,  the  Spirit's  call  into  the  Saviour's 
service. 

"  God  sent  me  across  the  Kappu  Kadala  to  find 
salvation,  and  He  has  brought  me  and  my  family 
safely  back  again.  Ayyo !  What  a  wretch  I 
should  be  not  to  go  and  tell  my  own  people  about 
it ! "  This  was  the  way  God's  providential  deal- 
ings and  his  own  consequent  obligations  presented 
themselves  to  his  mind. 

Punyadasa  became  the  first  missionary  to  the 
Korama  and  Koracha  gipsies  of  the  far-reaching 
jungles  of  the  Mysore.  From  camp  to  camp  he 
wandered  about,  mingling  with  the  wonderful  story 
of  his  life  on  sea  and  in  distant  lands  the  more 
wonderful  story  of  his  conversion  to  the  Christian 
religion.  And  in  this  way  it  happened  that,  for 
the  first  time  in  their  history,  these  wild  gipsies, 
who  are  highway  robbers,  devil  -  worshippers, 
polygamists,  and  hardened  drunkards,  heard  the 
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gospel  preached ;  not,  however,  by  a  European 
missionary  or  in  an  unfamiliar  tongue,  but  by  one 
who  had  been  born  and  bred  in  their  own  jungles 
and  spoke  the  rude  dialect  they  loved  so  much. 


Typical  Scenes 

Two  scenes,  typical  of  many  others  which  might 
be  given,  will  serve  better  than  anything  else  to 
illustrate  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people 
whom  Punyadasa  sought  to  benefit. 

A  quarrel  had  broken  out  in  a  certain  camp. 
Two  of  the  gipsies  had  come  to  high  words,  almost 
to  hard  blows,  over  a  little  matter  arising  out  of 
one  of  their  thieving  excursions.  In  a  manner 
altogether  peculiar  to  the  Korama  when  enraged, 
they  had  worked  up  their  voices  to  the  highest 
pitch. 

"  Pang,  pang !  say  that  word  again  ! "  cried  one, 
whose  name  was  Ranga. 

"  Coward  !  and  son  of  a  coward  ! "  was  the  reply  ; 
"  why  did  you  slink  back  to  the  women  and 
children  last  night,  and  leave  us  to  risk  our  necks 
alone?" 

"  Coward  to  you,  and  your  own  word  back 
again ! "  cried  Ranga,  in  great  fury ;  then,  turning 
to  those  around,  he  said,  "  Wouldn't  I  have  come 
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with  you,  but  for  the  fever  that  burned  like  a  fire 
inside  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes;  Ranga  is  no  hang-tail  dog,"  was  the 
general  response. 

"  There  !  do  you  hear  that  ?  "  he  shrieked,  as  he 
clenched  his  fist  and  stamped  his  foot  in  front  of 
the  other  man ;  "  with  all  your  big  wind-words 
you  would  faint  if  you  saw  a  drop  of  blood." 

**  Oh,  oh  !  let's  see !  "  and  Ranga's  accuser  began 
to  handle  his  hooked  knife  in  an  unusual  manner. 
"  I  will  cut  off  more  of  my  own  flesh  than  you  will 
dare  to  eat." 

"  Shdbash  !  "  shouted  Ranga  ironically ;  but 
hardly  had  he  uttered  the  word  when  a  flash  of 
the  knife  and  spurts  of  blood  showed  that  the  rash 
threat  had  been  carried  out. 

"  There  !  take  this,  and  eat  it  if  you  dare  !  "  the 
gipsy  cried,  coming  up  to  Ranga,  holding  in  his 
hand  the  piece  of  flesh  he  had  hacked  off  his 
own  leg. 

"  Don't,  Ranga,  don't ! "  all  the  onlookers  shouted, 
while  several  of  them  rushed  forward  to  put  an 
end  to  the  mad  farce.  But  Ranga  had  seized  the 
sickening  object  and  thrust  it  into  his  mouth 
before  his  hand  could  be  stayed. 

The  ghastly  deed  had  the  effect  of  sobering 
actors   and    spectators   alike,   and    attention   was 
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immediately  turned  to  the  mutilated  limb,  which 
demanded  all  their  rude  gipsy  skill  to  stanch  the 
bleeding. 

Some  of  these  gipsy  camps  used  to  have  an 
evil  name  for  wildness  and  wickedness.  Just 
outside  the  Mysore  country,  so  situated  that  the 
border  police  could  be  easily  evaded  when  a  crime 
had  been  committed  by  them,  old  Koracha  Bhfma's 
camp  was  for  long  a  terror  to  the  district.  If 
report  speaks  truth,  more  than  one  unwary 
traveller  who  was  missed  by  his  friends  met  death 
at  the  hands  of  these  half-Thuggee  villains.  The 
women  were  no  less  daring  than  the  men,  and 
often  the  chief  part  of  the  dark  deed  was  left  for 
them  to  carry  out.  Some  lonely  traveller,  a 
stranger  to  those  parts,  was  generally  the  victim. 
Plodding  along  the  dusty  road,  footsore  and  weary, 
he  would  fall  in  with  a  group  of  men  and  women 
sitting  under  the  shade  of  some  wayside  trees. 
Naturally  enough,  he  would  halt  for  a  rest  and  a 
little  friendly  chat. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  or  "  Where  have  you 
come  from  ?  "  is  the  question  with  which  travellers 
are  in  the  habit  of  greeting  one  another  in  India. 

"  Aha !  we're  going  that  way  too.  Sit  down," 
the  murderous  wretches  would  say,  on  receiving  a 
reply  to  their  first  inquiries. 
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So  invited,  the  stranger  slips  his  shoulder  from 
under  the  burden  he  has  carried  for  many  hours, 
and  slowly  gathers  himself  into  a  heap  near  the 
party.  Areca  nut  and  betel  leaf,  which  are  used 
on  all  occasions,  both  grave  and  gay,  and  eaten  by 
men  and  women  alike,  quickly  pass  round  the 
group.  The  utmost  friendliness  is  shown  to  the 
new-comer,  and  soon  the  noonday  stillness  is 
broken  again  and  again  by  merry  chatter  and  loud 
peals  of  laughter.  The  natives  of  India's  strange 
land  are  never  loth  to  ask  or  answer  questions  oJ 
any  kind,  however  rude  many  of  them  may  seem 
to  Western  ears ;  and  so  the  skilled  assassins  find 
it  easy  to  worm  out  of  the  man  in  their  midst  all 
they  wish  to  learn. 

At  last — little  knowing  what  peril  he  has  been 
in — he  is  allowed  to  get  up  and  continue  his 
journey  as  he  came.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that 
secret  signs  have  been  used  to  pass  the  intelligence 
round  that  the  bird  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
snaring. 

The  scene  ends  differently  should  the  poor 
creature  happen  to  possess  anything  ot  value. 
During  the  course  of  conversation,  whilst  his 
thoughts  are  fixed,  certain  members  of  the  party 
quietly  place  themselves  about  him  in  readiness 
for  the  parts  they  have  to  take.     The  sign  is  given 
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— a  word  spoken  or  something  dropped,  —  and 
suddenly  the  thick  folds  of  a  woman's  cloth  cover 
his  head.  Then,  without  a  sound,  he  is  either 
strangled  or  hacked  to  death  with  the  men's 
hooked  knives.  After  taking  from  the  dead  body 
all  that  is  worth  anything,  it  is  buried,  and  all 
traces  of  the  crime  are  carefully  removed. 

Such  scenes  as  this  are  not  common  now, 
probably  never  happen  at  all  in  the  Mysore;  but 
the  wild  gipsy  spirit  which  caused  them  still  lingers 
in  many  a  border  camp,  and  breaks  out  from  time 
to  time  in  daring  highway  robberies.  Drunken 
brawls  and  bitter  feuds,  sometimes  leading  to 
bloodshed,  are  frequent,  and  at  many  of  them  the 
women  are  anything  but  idle  onlookers. 

It  was  to  degraded  people  of  this  kind  that 
some  thirty  years  ago  the  gospel  was  first  taken. 
Punyadasa  was  not  always  a  welcome  visitor  at 
the  Korama  camps.  He  was  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  by  many  of  his  tribes-people ;  mocked 
by  some,  and  treated  with  more  than  common 
gipsy  rudeness  by  others.  But  his  dogged  nature 
kept  him  going  when,  perhaps,  a  man  with  no 
gipsy  blood  in  his  veins  might  have  given  up  in 
despair. 
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"First-Fruits"  of  the  Ingathering 

In  the  little  whitewashed  mud  chapel  at 
Bhaktiyuru,  which  has  recently  been  enlarged, 
a  congregation  numbering  upwards  of  a  hundred 
is  now  gathered  together  for  worship  every 
Sabbath  day.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  gipsy 
converts.  But  they  do  not,  by  any  means, 
represent  all  the  results  of  more  than  twenty- 
five  years'  work  among  the  Koramas.  Many 
have  left  their  village  and  are  settled  down  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  whilst  many  more 
have  followed  Punyaddsa  to  their  rest.  The 
mission  orphanages  and  other  institutions  also 
contain  several  of  the  children. 

The  "  first-fruits  "  of  this  ingathering  were  reaped 
by  the  pioneer  missionary  after  patient  waiting 
and  much  devoted  effort.  Whilst  his  wanderings 
from  camp  to  camp  brought  him  chiefly  into 
contact  with  the  more  degraded  sections  of  the 
two  tribes,  he  occasionally  met  with  those  who 
had  become  influenced  by  the  higher  civilisation 
of  the  towns  near  which  they  lived,  and  in  con- 
sequence were  less  stubborn  in  their  opposition. 
Some  of  these  had  apparently  abandoned  their 
nomadic     life,     and     were      settled      down     as 
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cultivators.  Here  and  there  was  to  be  found 
one  who  could  even  read  and  write  a  little. 

P^tra,  the  first  to  be  led  to  Christ  through 
Punyadasa's  instrumentality,  was  one  of  these. 
He  had  attended  a  little  village  school  long 
enough  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  learning,  and 
then  had  set  up  as  a  teacher  himself.  In  him 
the  earnest  disciple  found  a  willing  hearer  of 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence.  To  all  the 
stories  of  his  travels  in  far-off  lands  beyond  the 
seas  the  utmost  attention  was  given.  He  was 
able  to  read  for  himself  the  truths  of  the 
gospel ;  and  many  a  long  hour  after  his  school 
was  dismissed,  and  sometimes  whilst  his  pupils 
were  engaged  with  lessons  which  did  not  require 
constant  supervision,  he  pondered  what  he  had 
heard  or  read. 

But  nothing  appealed  so  strongly  to'  this 
gipsy  dominie  as  the  fact  that  a  young 
Christian  teacher,  who  had  recently  come  to  a 
neighbouring  mission  school,  had  won  a  scholastic 
distinction  which  many  a  proud  Brahmin  youth 
coveted  in  vain.  This  young  man  belonged  by 
birth  to  a  class  almost  as  low  in  the  social 
scale  as  his  own ;  but  to  the  religion  which 
Punyaddsa  had  also  embraced,  he  owed  not  only 
his    rescue    from    degradation,   but    likewise    the 
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enviable  position  he  now  enjoyed  of  having  the 
sons  of  aristocracy  —  Brahmin  and  other  high- 
caste  lads — sitting  at  his  feet  as  learners.  By 
the  usual  test  of  temporal  advantage,  Christianity 
was  proved  to  be  a  "  good  religion." 

Petra  was  converted  and  baptized.  To  his 
work  as  a  colporteur,  when  he  was  afterwards 
appointed  to  that  post,  he  brought  the  qualifica- 
tions of  his  early  training.  These  were  not 
very  high  in  themselves,  but  they  gave  him  a 
special  advantage  in  dealing  with  his  ignorant 
tribesmen,  so  that  he  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  among  the  little  band  of  native 
workers. 

After  a  while  the  work  began  to  grow  apace, 
and  Bhaktiyuru  was  occupied  by  the  converts. 
Punyadasa  was  regarded  as  the  headman  of  the 
village.  No  one  rejoiced  more  than  he  did 
when,  singly  and  in  families,  fresh  converts  came 
to  swell  the  numbers.  He  lived  to  see  a  sober, 
happy,  and  prosperous  people  gathered  from  the 
scattered  camps  of  his  tribe,  and  settled  on  soil 
where  formerly  heathen  practices  had  prevailed 
and  blighting  superstitions  had  found  a  long- 
time home. 

What  the  gospel  of  the   grace  of  God   can  dc 
for  those    who    are    socially    and    morally   most 
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degraded,  is  amply  demonstrated  in  the  lives  of 
the  converts  there.  It  changes  the  outcaste  of 
the  jungle  into  a  respectable  citizen,  the  "thiev- 
ing Korama"  into  an  honest  man,  the  drunkard 
into  a  sober  member  of  society,  and  the  devil- 
worshipper  into  a  simple  follower  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  As  a  proof  of  the  great  change 
that  takes  place,  the  Government  no  longer 
classes  them  with  the  criminal  tribes,  and  the 
Christian  convert  goes  about  a  free  man.  But 
it  does  more  than  raise  them  in  the  social  scale 
It  gives  them  a  faith  to  live  with — a  faith  that 
drive3  from  their  hearts  the  fear  of  evil  spirits, 
which  are  said  to  haunt  so  many  of  the  trees, 
and  fills  them  with  a  Father's  love ;  it  gives 
them  a  hope  to  die  with — a  hope  that  changes 
the  character  of  the  shallow  grave  which  is  dug 
in  the  depths  of  the  wild  jungle,  a  hope  that  is 
bright  with  the  glow  of  heavenly  light.  It  also 
brings  into  the  Saviour's  service  men  and 
women  who  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Punyadasa, 
by  seeking  the  salvation  of  their  heathen  relatives. 
Old  Abraham  was  one  of  the  first-fruits  of 
the  ingathering.  He  was  converted  late  in  life, 
but  in  his  own  simple  way  he  tried  to  serve 
his  Master.  As  long  as  he  had  strength 
enough,    he    would    wander     about    among    the 
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villages,  repeating  the  stories  of  the  gospel  and 
telling  little  groups  of  people  what  he  had 
learned  from  others  as  well  as  felt  himself. 
The  time  came  when  he  was  too  feeble  to  go 
far  from  home.  But  he  would  still  crawl  along 
the  path  that  led  from  the  Christian  village  to 
a  place  where  the  tracks  branched  off  in 
several  directions.  There  he  would  sometimes 
spend  hours  of  the  day,  waiting  for  travellers,  and 
leading  them  into  conversation  about  things  so 
dear  to  his  own  heart.  A  dialogue  something 
like  the  following  would  often  take  place. 

A  traveller  draws  near  to  where  Abraham  is 
sitting.  He  is  hot,  dusty,  and  tired,  for  he  has 
walked  a  long  way  and  is  carrying  a  large 
bundle  on  his  head  or  slung  over  his  shoulder. 
Abraham  is  the  first  to  speak  when  the  stranger 
comes  alongside. 

"  What  ho,  sir !  where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  I'm  going  to  Hosahalli,"  is  the  reply. 

"  Oho,  that  is  very  near " ;  and  Abraham 
points  his  finger  in  the  direction  of  the  place. 
"Just  wait  a  minute  and  come  near,  can't  you?" 

"  I  haven't  the  time." 

"  Come,  sir !  only  one  minute "  ;  and  the  wily 
old  man  draws  him  near,  almost  against  his 
will,  by  the  persuasive  tones  of  his  voice. 
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"Well,  what  do  you  want?" 

Abraham  has  already  pulled  out  of  his  pouch 
a  leaf  of  dried  tobacco,  from  which  he  has  torn 
off  a  small  piece.  This  he  rubs  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  until  presently  it  is  changed  into  an 
inviting  pinch  of  snuff,  and  offered  to  the 
traveller.  Then,  as  he  shakes  the  remains  of 
the  snuff  from  his  hand,  after  taking  his  own 
share,  he  goes  on  to  say — 

"  I  am  on  a  journey  too." 

"  Is  that  so  ? "  the  stranger  answers,  rather 
surprised.  "You  are  a  very  old  man;  where 
can  you  have  come  from?" 

"  I  live  in  Togaluru." 

"Togaluru?"  repeats  the  other,  as  if  asking 
himself  the  question,  "Wherever  can  that  be?" 
It  is  a  very  uncommon  name,  meaning  the 
"skin  town,"  and  in  using  it  Abraham  refers  to 
the  body  as  the  place  where  the  soul  lives  upon 
earth.  Before  the  puzzled  listener  can  think  of 
anything  further  to  say,  the  old  man  adds — 

"  I  am  leaving  Togaluru  to  go  to  another 
place,  where  my  Father  is." 

"  That  is  strange :  you  say  you  have  a  father, 
and  you  a  '  bahala  muduka ' — a  very  old  man  ! " 

"  True ! "  replies  Abraham.  "  I  have  lived  a 
great  many  years  in  Togaluru,  but    I    shall  soon 
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be  at  home  in  heaven,  and  see  my  Father's 
face.  Santosha !  My  Father  is  the  King  of 
heaven ! " 

"  Heaven !  Do  you  say  you  are  going  to 
heaven  ?  How  will  you  get  to  heaven  ?  You 
haven't  bathed  in  the  sacred  Ganges,  have 
you  ?  Look  at  your  old  worn-out  cloth ! — you 
don't  seem  to  have  money  to  feed  the  Brahmins 
or  do  anything  else  to  bring  you  merit.  And 
you  say  your  Father  is  the  King  of  heaven ! 
Tchi,  tchi !  You  are  not  only  very  old,  but 
must  be  in  your  dotage  too ! " 

All  this  the  stranger  speaks  in  a  hurried, 
scornful  way.  But  Abraham  does  not  let  him 
go  before  he  has  told  him  how  it  is  that  he 
claims  relationship  with  the  King  of  heaven, 
and  hopes  shortly  to  leave  Togaluru,  the  "skin 
town,"  for  his  Father's  home  above. 

The  Lamp  of  Life  goes  out 

"  Life  is  a  lamp  expos  id  to  the  wind,"  says  a 
Kanarese  proverb.  Nowhere  are  the  conditions  of 
mortal  existence  more  precarious  than  in  India. 
Plague,  pestilence,  and  famine  demand  heavy  toll ; 
wild  beasts  and  snakes  claim  numerous  victims; 
impure  water,  bad   drainage,   and   other   evils  of 
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insanitation  work  deadly  havoc.  Other  things 
help  to  keep  high  the  rate  of  mortality  and  reduce 
to  a  low  figure  the  average  duration  of  life.  These 
are — to  mention  only  three  or  four — the  enervat- 
ing character  of  the  climate,  the  poor  quality 
of  the  national  diet,  the  early  marriage  system, 
and  the  consequent  decline  in  physical  stamina. 
Generations  spring  up  and  pass  away  with  startling 
rapidity.  Changes  pass  over  familiar  scenes  with 
almost  panoramic  quickness.  Yet  the  people 
themselves,  who  have  known  no  better  condition 
of  things,  and  to  whom  "  fate  "  is  the  answer  to  all 
questionings,  are  little  moved  by  facts  so  alarming. 

Western  civilisation,  education,  and  especially 
Christianity  are  gradually  bringing  about  a  better 
state  of  things.  Some  of  the  evil  influences  re- 
ferred to  have  already  been  reduced  and  in  part 
removed  where  Christian  missions  have  been 
established  and  the  people  trained  from  infancy 
according  to  a  higher  standard  of  life  and  morality. 
But  life — so  uncertain  at  the  best — will  always 
suffer  as  a  lamp  exposed  to  the  wind  under  the 
adverse  conditions  which  are  peculiar  there. 

The  sorrowful  visitations  which  cast  such  a  deep 
gloom  over  the  Christians  at  Bhaktiyiiru  were 
hardly  due  to  any  cause  mentioned  above.  But 
they  afforded  fresh  proof,  were  it  needed,  of  the 
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feeble  hold  we  maintain   upon  the  things  of  life, 
and  even  life  itself 

News  was  brought  into  the  village  one  afternoon 
that  one  of  Punyadasa's  sons  was  lying  dead  in  a 
field  outside.  With  falter- 
ing steps  the  father  ran 
out  of  his  hut,  followed  by 
his  wife  and  some  of  the 
Christians,  to  the  spot 
where  others  were  already 
gathered  together.  There, 
sure  enough,  lay  the  lifeless 
form  of  his  dear  boy.  But 
^ow  killed  :  The 
sad  story  was 
soon  told.  Two 
of  them  were 
ploughing  in  the 
field  when  a 
thunderstorm 
came  on.  They 
ran  to  a  palm 
tree  to  take  such 
meagre  shelter  as  it  could  give  them.  Whilst 
they  were  there,  crouching  down  close  to  the 
roots,  a  flash  of  lightning  found  them.  "  One  was 
taken  and  the  other  left."     Poor  old   Punyadasa 
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gathered  up  into  his  arms  the  lifeless  form  of  his 
child,  and  as  he  carried  the  precious  burden  back 
to  his  hut  no  murmur  escaped  his  lips  "God's 
will!  God's  will!"  was  all  he  said.  This  gipsy 
convert  had  well  learned  the  lesson  of  resignation 
to  God's  will,  which  lifelong  believers  in  this 
country  do  not  always  perfectly  grasp  without  a 
terrible  struggle. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  suddenness  of  the 
call  which  came  to  the  son  was  the  long  time  of 
waiting  the  father  had  to  bear.  He  had  a  paralytic 
stroke,  which  deprived  him  of  all  power  of  motion 
and  articulate  speech.  For  upwards  of  a  year  he 
lay  patiently  waiting  in  his  little  hut  for  the 
Saviour  to  take  him  home.  His  only  means  of 
making  known  his  wishes  were  certain  guttural 
and  other  sounds,  which  his  friends  soon  learned 
to  interpret. 

"  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  me  to  do?" 
asked  the  evangelist  one  day  when  he  visited  him 
and  found  something  was  on  his  mind. 

The  face  of  the  sufferer  suddenly  brightened,  as 
the  usual  sound  indicated  a  reply  in  the  affirmative. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  for  the  evangelist  to 
catch  all  the  ideas  the  sick  man  struggled  so 
hard  to  indicate.  He  ascertained,  however,  that 
he   wished   something    to   be   recorded.     Writing 
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materials  having  been  supplied,  he  employed  all 
his  ingenuity  to  discover  what  was  in  his  old 
friend's  mind.  The  result  was  evidently  satis- 
factory, to  judge  by  the  smile  of  thanks  that 
greeted  him  after  reading  over  the  words  he  had 
penned  The  paper  was  folded  and  sealed,  as,  in 
accordance  with  Punyadasa's  wish,  it  was  not  to 
be  read  until  after  his  death. 

"Is  there  anything  else  you  want  me  to  do?" 
the  evangelist  inquired  once  more. 

"Yes." 

This  time  the  difficulty  was  greater  than  ever, 
as  the  man's  mind  seemed  to  be  running  on  a 
peculiar  line  of  thought.  But  tact  and  patience 
overcame  the  difficulty.  His  wish  amounted  to 
this — that  his  coffin  might  be  made  and  kept  in 
readiness. 

"  But,  Punyadasa,"  urged  the  evangelist,  "  there 
is  no  need  to  have  your  coffin  made  until  the  Lord 
has  called  you  away." 

Punyadasa  made  it  clear,  after  a  while,  that  he 
was  only  anxious  that  when  the  long-expected 
end  came  there  might  be  no  unnecessary  haste  and 
confusion.  And  he  wanted  his  fellow-Christians, 
for  whom  he  was  solicitous  to  the  last,  to  see  how 
little  he  feared  death,  so  that  they  might  take 
courage  from   his   example.      Strange  though   it 
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was,  his  wish  was  carried  out,  and  the  coffin 
served  the  purpose  of  an  object-lesson  in  Christian 
faith  and  fortitude  to  any  of  the  new  converts  who 
might  not  have  fully  outgrown  their  gipsy  fears. 
It  told  them  that  their  old  friend  had  no  dread  of 
death,  but  could  look  into  the  future  with  calm- 
ness and  hope.  It  also  taught  them  that  this 
body  in  which  we  live  while  upon  earth  should 
not  be  cast  into  the  jungle  for  the  jackals  to  devour 
when  the  spirit  has  taken  its  flight,  but  should  be 
laid  lovingly  to  rest,  "  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of 
a  joyful  resurrection." 

The  end,  for  which  the  faithful  disciple  had 
waited  so  long,  came  at  last.  There  was  no  noise, 
no  confusion.  Everything,  as  in  accordance  with 
Punyadasa's  wish,  was  going  on  in  the  usual  every- 
day way.  Next  door  the  women  were  grinding 
corn  for  the  midday  meal,  singing  as  they  did  so 
the  words  of  one  of  their  Christian  hymns  The 
low  undertone  of  the  revolving  stones  beat 
rhythmic  time  with  the  words  they  sang,  and  both 
broke  with  a  soothing  effect  upon  the  dying  man's 
ears — 

"  Yesu,  nanna  mitranu, 
Nanna  atmadaptanu." 

"Jesu,  Lover  of  my  soul, 
l/Ct  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly." 
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In  the  fields  close  by,  the  men  were  ploughing 
the  land  in  pairs.  Their  conversation  was 
punctuated  with  frequent  loud-ringing  cries,  as 
they  urged  on  the  unwilling  bullocks :  "  Ah-h-h ! 
Basava ! "  "  Where  are  you  going,  Kdla  ?  "  Some 
were  seated  in  small  groups  under  the  big  tree  in 
the  centre  of  the  village,  making  baskets. 

Inside  the  hut,  surrounded  by  the  wife,  son,  and 
a  few  Christians,  the  evangelist  was  kneeling  by 
the  side  of  the  dying  man,  whispering  words  of 
cheer.  Slowly,  slowly  the  light  went  out  of 
Punyadasa's  eyes,  and,  without  a  struggle,  the  spirit 
of  the  first  gipsy  convert  passed  away.  The  father 
had  joined  his  lost  boy  who  had  gone  before ; 
but,  more  than  that,  he  had  heard  his  Master  say, 
"  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant ;  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

Soon  the  word  went  round  that  Punyaddsa  was 
dead.  One  by  one,  as  men  and  women  left  their 
unfinished  work,  they  filed  into  the  little  hut,  to 
look  at  the  familiar  form,  now  scarcely  less  still 
than  it  had  been  for  many  days,  but  still  in  the 
sleep  which  faith  has  learned  to  call  death. 

Quietly,  just  as  he  had  desired,  everything  was 
made  ready  for  the  burial,  and,  while  the  sun  was 
yet  young  in  the  east,  the  body  was  laid  to  rest 
the  following  morning.     Punyadasa's  last  message, 
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which  had  been  written  some  weeks  before  the 
end  came,  and  carefully  preserved  by  the  evangelist, 
was  read  to  the  Christians  at  the  close  of  the 
simple  but  touching  service  in  the  village  chapel. 
It  told  them  of  his  undying  gratitude  to  God  for 
bringing  him — a  poor  gipsy  of  the  jungle — to  a 
knowledge  of  salvation  ;  of  his  trust  to  the  end  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  of  his  bright  hope  for  the 
future ;  and  of  his  wish  that  wife,  children,  and  all 
should  meet  him  in  heaven. 

"He  being  dead  yet  speaketh."  The  gospel 
which  Punyaddsa  first  carried  to  the  jungle  tribes 
is  being  preached  far  and  wide,  and  year  by 
year  numbers  continue  to  join  the  gipsy  Christian 
church  at  Bhaktiyuru. 
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Selecting  a  Bride 

flPPE,    of    Chikkanna's     camp,    was 

Kempa's  only  son.     Other  children 

had  preceded  him,  but  none  of  them 

had  survived  the  perils  of  infancy. 

Such  a  record  of  evils  could  have 

but  one  explanation,  according  to 

the  Koramas'  way  of  thinking.     It 

was  the  work  of  some  malign  spirit. 

Kempa's   wife    deduced    a    certain 

modicum      of     comfort     for      her 

:  wounded  feelings  by  believing  that 

it  was  the   exceptional   attractions 

l-Cw:  »-^        of  her   offspring  which  had  drawn 

^C^5?^         upon  them  the   fatal    attention    of 

this  evil  power.     She  must  do  her  best  to  divert 

it  in  future.     The  only  way  this  was  possible  was 

to  make  believe  that  the  next  child  was  thought 

little  of. 
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So  when  Tipp6  was  born  his  mother  took  him 
to  the  heap  of  refuse  lying  near  the  camp,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  noisy  protestations,  left  him  lying  there 
for  some  time.  In  this  way — not  infrequently 
practised  by  the  lower  classes  of  the  country — he 
became  known  as  "  Rubbish-heap,"  for  that  is  the 
meaning  of  the  name  Tippe.  No  one  was  ever 
allowed  to  show  him  any  special  attention  or 
speak  a  word  of  praise,  lest  the  thing  the  parents 
dreaded  should  happen.  A  hundred  times  a  day 
— especially  whilst  he  was  very  little — ugly  names 
were  used  and  all  kinds  of  evil-sounding  things 
were  said,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  "  make-believe." 

Tipp6  had  thus,  as  all  firmly  believed,  escaped 
the  fate  of  his  less  fortunate  brothers.  He  had 
now  reached  man's  estate,  and  was  to  be  married. 
Marriage  among  Koramas,  as  among  all  classes  of 
Hindus,  is  largely  a  matter  of  money,  and  con- 
sequently subject  to  most  of  the  laws  of  commerce. 
Now,  as  Tippy's  father  was  not  a  wealthy  man, 
even  according  to  the  gipsies'  standard  of  wealth, 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  cheap 
market.  In  other  words,  he  must  find  a  girl 
whose  father  did  not  demand  too  large  a  dowry. 

"You  must  get  a  very  beautiful  girl  for  our 
Tippd,"  said  Kempa's  wife  one  day,  when  the 
subject  was  first  seriously  debated. 
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"  Humph !  Pearls  for  princes,"  responded  the 
husband  laconically. 

"  Our  Tippe's  as  handsome  as  a  prince,"  replied 
the  proud  mother,  catching  at  the  word  with  the 
invidious  emphasis.  "  All  the  others  were  taken 
by  the  bhuta,  because  of  their  beauty,  and  it 
would  have  taken  this  boy  too  if  we  hadn't 
cheated  it." 

From  this  it  will  be  gathered  that  Tippy's 
mother  had  ceased  to  speak  guardedly  of  her 
son's  attractions.  He  was  now  supposed  to  be 
out  of  all  peril,  and  so  she  could  afford  to  laugh, 
as  she  often  did,  at  the  trick  which  was  played 
upon  the  evil  spirit. 

"Well,  what  of  young  Devi,  Kar^anna's 
daughter?"  asked  Kempa. 

"Her?"  screeched  his  wife,  at  the  top  of  her 
voice.  "  Do  you  think  I  will  have  a  girl  with  a 
face  as  black  as  a  crow  in  my  hut  ?  " 

"  You  say,  then,"  replied  Kempa,  throwing  upon 
his  excited  helpmeet  the  burden  of  making  the 
next  suggestion. 

"Yellamma,  —  you  know  Yellamma?"  she 
presently  began,  much  pacified,  and  in  wheedling 
tones  that  were  calculated  to  win  Kempa  to  her 
way  of  thinking.  "  She  is  very  beautiful,  with  a 
face  like  the  full  moon  and  eyes  like  lotus  flowers. 
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I  saw  her  at  the  market  last  week,  and  my  mind 
told  me  that  she  is  the  best  girl  we  can  find  for 
our  Tippd  You  must  speak  to  Mariappa  about 
her." 

"  Aha !  Very  good  ! "  laughed  the  amused 
father.  "  Will  Mariappa  dance  when  he  sees  an 
empty  money-bag  because  it  is  made  of  silk?" 

"Make  debt;  can't  you?" 

"  Make  debt  ?  Yes.  But  there's  no  end  to 
debt,  as  there  is  no  end  to  appetite,"  replied 
Kempa,  quoting  a  familiar  proverb. 

The  difficulty  was  at  length  overcome,  as, 
fortunately,  Ranga  had  a  daughter  for  whom  a 
moderate  amount  was  asked.  This  was  not, 
however,  because  her  attractions  were  estimated 
moderately,  except  in  the  biassed  opinion  of 
Tippe's  mother.  The  reason  was  solely  as 
follows : — 

When  Ranga  married  his  wife  he  had  to  pay 
to  her  father  a  sum  equal  to  about  six  pounds. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  tribe,  half  of  this 
amount  was  to  be  returned  if  Ranga  had  a 
daughter  born  to  him,  and  the  remainder  if  he 
had  a  second,  on  condition,  however,  that  the 
grandfather  should  have  the  right  to  dispose  of 
the  girls  in  marriage  and  retain  the  dowries  he 
received   for   them.      When   the    time    came    for 
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Ranga  to  approach  the  old  man  on  the  subject  of 
paying  back  the  money,  according  to  their  agree- 
ment, he  met  with  a  blank  refusal. 

"  You  may  keep  your  daughters,  and  I  will  keep 
the  money,"  he  said. 

This  was  just  what  Ranga  preferred  not  to  do, 
.so  a  fierce  quarrel  ensued,  which  ended  in  the 
younger  man  calling  a  panchdyat.  He  gained 
nothing,  however,  by  so  doing,  as  the  elders  of 
the  tribe  decided  that  the  grandfather  could  waive 
his  claim  to  the  girls  and  retain  the  money.  This 
being  so,  it  was  left  for  Ranga  himself  to  settle 
his  daughters  in  marriage,  and  make  good  his 
loss. 

So  it  happened  that  Tippe's  father,  with  his 
limited  resources,  was  able  to  provide  his  son  with 
a  wife.  Half  of  the  amount  agreed  upon  with 
Ranga  was  paid  in  cash  and  in  kind,  and  the 
balance  left  to  be  cleared  off  by  instalments. 
Although  the  fond  mother  tried  to  make  her 
husband  believe  that  the  girl  was  not  nearly  good 
enough  for  their  Tippe,  she  was  all  the  time 
anything  but  dissatisfied  with  the  selection.  She 
looked  forward  to  the  pleasure — so  dear  to  every 
Hindu  woman — of  having  a  daughter-in-law  to 
scold  and  order  about  at  will. 
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An  Auspicious  Betrothal 

The  betrothal  of  a  native  youth  and  girl  is  a 
circumstance  of  great  importance.  Omens  are 
eagerly  consulted,  and  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to 
ensure  a  conjunction  of  auspicious  signs.  Should 
anything  of  an  unlucky  significance  occur,  all 
negotiations  would  at  once  be  broken  off,  and 
the  proposed  alliance  abandoned. 

All  the  preliminary  omens  in  Tipp6's  case 
augured  well,  and  the  devoted  mother  determined 
that,  so  far  as  she  could  forward  matters,  there 
should  be  no  cause  for  misgiving  later  on. 

The  day  before  the  betrothal  ceremony  was 
fixed  to  take  place  she  went  off  quietly  to  a 
neighbouring  village,  where  she  knew  there  was 
a  washerman  who  owned  a  donkey  with  a  young 
foal.  The  arrangements  made  with  the  man  were 
carefully  carried  out  the  following  day.  While 
the  ceremony  was  going  on,  and  the  attention  of 
all  fully  bent  upon  it,  the  donkey  was  separated 
from  her  offspring,  and  tied  up  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  camp.  The  result  was  what  she  anticipated. 
At  the  most  opportune  moment  the  youngster 
gave  expression  to  its  grief  in  a  whimpering 
donkey  cry,  and  the  mother,  in  response,  favoured 
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the  party  with  such  a  demonstration  of  her  vocal 
powers  as  completely  startled  them. 


A  WAYSIDE   IDOL. 


"  Aha !    Did  you  hear  that  ?  "  exclaimed  Kempa, 
looking  from  one  to  another. 
"  It's  from  the  east,  too,"  added  another. 
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"  Very  good  omen  ! "  The  word  went  round 
from  lip  to  lip,  and  all  cracked  their  knuckles 
and  clacked  their  tongues  to  express  intense 
satisfaction. 

"  Our  children  are  lucky ;  it  will  be  a  prosperous 
marriage,"  said  Ranga,  the  father  of  the  betrothed 
girl. 

"  Ay,  ay ! "  shouted  the  men  and  women  ex- 
citedly, as  at  the  same  time  the  words  of  a  song 
began  to  rise  above  the  growing  din  and  confusion. 
All  eyes  were  now  turned  towards  Hanuma,  who 
was  the  author  of  this  pleasant  diversion.  Hanuma 
was  no  less  conscious  of  his  powers  of  song  than 
of  his  gifts  of  wit  and  humour ;  and  frequently,  in 
the  still  evening,  the  jungle  echoed  alternately  to 
the  ringing  notes  of  some  lively  melody  and  the 
hearty  outburst  of  laughter  which  greeted  his  puns 
and  sallies.  Like  all  natives,  he  sang  in  a  high- 
pitched,  quavering  tone  of  voice,  which  could  not 
by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be  described  as 
sweet.  Yet  it  was  evident  that  he  greatly  pleased 
his  hearers,  as  they  followed  him  in  the  words  of 
his  impromptu  song — 


Imps  and  elves  and  cursed  sprites, 
Black  and  hairy  demons, 

Far  and  wide  direct  their  flights. 
Wander  at  all  seasons. 
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"  One-eyed,  evil,  limping  hags, 
Monsters  grim  and  savage. 
Roam  the  glades  or  lurk  near  crags, 
Bent  on  sport  and  ravage. 

*'  Fear  them  not ;  their  power  to  slay, 
Harm,  or  vex,  is  broken ; 
Omens  good,  bestowed  to-day, 
Peace  and  joy  betoken." 

"Shdbash!"  rang  out  the  approving  cry,  the 
equivalent  of  our  familiar  "  Hear,  hear ! " 

The  betrothal  was  now  confirmed,  according  to 
immemorial  custom,  and  the  ceremony  concluded, 
by  the  distribution  of  betel  leaf.  Soon  after  the 
company  broke  up  in  great  joy,  and  that  evening 
a  larger  quantity  of  toddy  than  usual  was  con- 
sumed in  honour  of  the  lucky  pair. 

No  hitch  or  hindrance  had  occurred,  so  far,  to 
mar  the  prospects  of  a  happy  future  for  Tippe. 
The  day  for  the  marriage  proper  had  now  to  be 
fixed.  This  was  done  after  a  further  careful  con- 
sultation of  signs  and  omens,  and  then  arrange- 
ments for  the  great  event  were  pushed  forward 
with  due  speed.  But  as  nothing  in  a  gipsy  camp 
can  be  settled  without  considerable  squabbling,  it 
would  have  been  surprising  had  the  various  pre- 
parations been  carried  out  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  everyone.  A  lively  discussion  arose  out  of  the 
proposal  to  invite  Huchcha,  who  had  some  time 
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previously  left  the  place  to  begin  his  new  life  in 
the  Christian  settlement.  As  Kempa's  great 
friend,  as  well  as  a  relative  by  marriage  of  Ranga's, 
these  both  wished  him  to  be  present.  If  the 
settlement  of  the  question  had  rested  with  them, 
he  would  have  been  invited  forthwith.  But  the 
affairs  of  the  individual  Korama  are  merged  in 
the  concerns  of  the  whole  camp ;  so  everyone  felt 
that  he  had  a  right  to  express  an  opinion  when 
Huchcha's  name  was  mentioned. 

"  What  I  say  is  this,"  urged  one ;  "  it  would  be 
unlucky  for  a  Christian  to  show  his  face." 

"  Why,  Kala  ?  Are  you  afraid  of  the  evil  eye  ? 
We  can  easily  get  a  charm  from  the  pujari,"  asked 
the  facetious  Hanuma. 

"  Huchcha  has  got  our  blood,"  added  another. 
(Huchcha  was  still  called  by  his  old  name  in  the 
camp.) 

"  He's  no  Korama  now,"  returned  the  stubborn 
Kala,  who  had  all  along  looked  upon  Petra  and 
other  converts  with  more  than  suspicion ;  "  he's 
had  water  poured  on  his  head." 

"  Christian  he  may  be,  but  he's  my  wife's  sister's 
husband,  and  he  ought  to  come,"  put  in  Ranga, 
the  father  of  the  bride. 

"  Tchi ! "  cried  Kala  again,  growing  quite 
furious;  "when  the  hedge  devours  the  field,  who 
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is  to  guard  it  ?  —  when  Koramas  destroy  their 
caste,  who  is  to  save  it?" 

"  He  talks  like  a  bat  that  thinks  it  holds  up  the 
sky,"  whispered  Hanuma,  so  low,  however,  that 
the  angry  man  could  not  possibly  hear  him. 

Kempa  had  been  waiting  for  a  chance  to  speak, 
and  now  he  began  with  great  spirit :  "  Caste  or 
no  caste,  Huchcha  is  as  good  as  any  man  here. 
Caste  doesn't  arise  from  birth,  it  arises  from 
action ;  and  having  a  caste  mark  on  the  forehead 
doesn't  keep  a  man  from  being  bad.  Huchcha's 
had  his  head  shaved  and  water  poured  on  it,  but 
he's  no  worse,  even  if  he's  no  better,  for  that. 
What  is  your  opinion,  Chikkanna?" 

Chikkanna  was  hardly  an  unbiassed  judge.  He 
would  at  any  time  have  strained  a  point  in  favour 
of  his  old  acquaintance,  for  whom,  in  his  gipsy 
fashion,  he  retained  a  high  regard.  After  several 
times  silently  turning  over  in  his  mouth  the  mass 
of  areca  nut  and  betel  leaf  which  apparently 
obstructed  the  course  of  utterance,  he  began  to 
speak  with  a  deliberateness  that  was  supposed  to 
indicate  matured  thought — 

"  Huchcha  paid  all  his  debts  before  he  went 
away,  didn't  he?" 

"Ay,  ay!"  most  of  them  replied;  while  some 
added,  "  That  he  did ;  every  pie." 
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"  And  he  has  deceived  nobody  ?  " 

"  No,  no." 

"Well,  what  I  think  is  this,"  said  Chikkanna, 
delivering  his  judgment  at  last,  "  he  will  do  no 
harm  if  he  comes.     Let  him  come." 

"  Well  said !  we  agree ! "  all  but  the  stubborn 
Kdla  and  one  or  two  of  his  intimates  cried. 

So  Huchcha,  on  the  appointed  day,  found  him- 
self among  his  old  companions  again,  after  an 
absence  of  some  months. 

The  Wedding  Day 

The  camp  was  gay.  For  once  the  strident  tones 
of  women's  voices,  discharging  volleys  of  vitupera- 
tive abuse,  were  hushed,  and  merry  peals  of 
laughter  rang  out  from  various  little  groups. 
Even  the  dogs,  pigs,  and  poultry  seemed  to  feel 
the  excitement,  and  wandered  about  barking, 
grunting,  and  clucking  louder  than  usual.  Two 
huts  had  been  newly  erected,  as  far  apart  as 
the  limits  of  the  camp  would  permit.  One  of 
these  was  occupied  by  the  bride's  party,  the 
other  by  the  bridegroom's.  Presently  two  pro- 
cessions set  forth,  and  with  shouting  and  singing 
wended  slowly  along  among  the  scattered  huts 
until  thev  met  at  an  open  space  which  had  been 
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prepared  in  the  centre  of  the  camp.  Here  a  black 
blanket  had  been  spread  on  the  ground  in  readiness 
for  the  youthful  pair.  Upon  this  they  took  their 
places,  sitting  side  by  side,  and  looking  as  shame- 
faced and  miserable  as  a  Hindu  bridal  pair  usually 
do.  When  everything  was  ready,  and  all  were 
waiting  for  the  ceremony  to  begin,  Kempa  turned 
to  Chikkanna,  and  said — 

"  Be  pleased,  Chikkanna,  your  permission." 
Chikkanna,  as  headman  of  the  camp,  was 
responsible  for  everything  being  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  Korama  custom.  His  presence 
made  the  services  of  a  pujari  unnecessary.  On 
being  thus  addressed  by  the  bridegroom's  father, 
he  gave  the  signal  for  the  first  day's  ceremony  to 
begin.  This  ceremony  is  known  as  Arushana^ 
because  turmeric,  which  in  native  belief  symbolises 
prosperity,  is  freely  used.  The  men,  for  the  most 
part,  were  onlookers,  as  a  wedding  is  a  matter  that 
Korama  women  regard  as  peculiarly  their  own. 
Tippy's  mother  was  in  her  element,  directing  and 
ordering  things  with  the  consciousness  of  one  in 
supreme  power. 

"  Come,  ho ! "  she  cried,  beckoning  to  some  of 
her  companions.  These  were  five  in  number,  and 
all  married  women.  No  unmarried  girl  or  widow 
is  allowed   to  take  part   in    anything   that   is   an 
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essential  element  of  the  ceremony.  They  are  not, 
however,  debarred  from  joining  in  the  singing,  of 
which  there  is  a  great  deal  on  such  occasions. 
Even  the  men  and  boys,  as  far  as  they  feel 
disposed,  help  to  swell  the  unmusical  medley. 
Some  such  words  as  the  following  were  being 
chanted  when  Kempa's  wife  spoke : — 

"Fragrant  with  sandal; 
In  charming  array ; 
Covered  with  garlands, 
And  ornaments  gay. 

"  Eyes  like  the  lotus, 

So  peaceful  and  bright ; 
Face  that  out-rivals 
The  Queen  of  the  Night." 

The  women  came  forward  carrying  lotas  of 
turmeric  water,  with  which  they  sprinkled  the 
heads  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  This  finished, 
one  of  them  produced  a  large  brass  tray  which  was 
filled  with  rice  that  had  been  coloured  with  the 
same  drug.  Dipping  their  hands  into  the  yellow 
mass,  they  then  commenced  to  trace  certain  mystic 
figures  on  the  ground  in  front  of  Tipp^  and  his 
bride.  This  was  deftly  done  by  allowing  the  grains 
to  pass  between  their  fingers. 

The   distribution   of  areca   nut   and   betel    leaf 
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brought  this  interesting  ceremony  of  the  first 
day  to  an  end ;  and  presently,  with  the  merry 
clacking  of  tongues  and  other  signs  of  excitement, 
the   processions   re-formed,  and    slowly  threaded 


FINISHING  TOUCHES. 


their  ways  back  to  the  two  huts  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  camp. 

The  feasting  which  followed  later  in  the  day 
was  a  season  of  great  trial  to  Huchcha.  There 
was  much  toddy-drinking,  without  which  a  gipsy 
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wedding — or  anything  else,  for  that  matter — could 
not  be  regarded  as  complete.  The  new  convert 
knew  well  enough,  from  past  experience,  what  to 
expect,  and  he  had  come  fully  determined  to  stand 
by  his  principles,  and  not  to  let  a  drop  of  liquor 
pass  his  lips. 

"What  ho,  Huchcha!  Not  drinking?"  asked 
Ranga,  noticing  that  their  visitor  had  taken  no 
liquor. 

Huchcha's  only  reply  was  a  grunt  and  a  shake 
of  the  head. 

"  Drink,  Huchcha,"  they  shouted,  many  of  them 
already  excited  with  what  they  themselves  had 
consumed. 

"  Let  him  be,"  said  the  irrepressible  Hanuma ; 
"  don't  you  know  that  the  water  which  is  poured 
on  their  heads  makes  the  padri's  people  water- 
drinkers  ?  " 

This  sally  was  greeted  with  loud  laughter,  which 
was  renewed  when  another  added — 

"  Then  he's  Huchcha  no  longer,  since  he  doesn't 
fear  water."  This  was  partly  in  reference  to  his 
change  of  name  to  Gndnaputra, — "  son  of  wisdom," 
— and  partly  a  play  upon  the  name  more  familiar 
to  them,  which  he  had  discarded,  meaning  "  mad." 

He  attempted  no  reply  to  his  good-natured 
tormentors ;  for,  as  was  customary  with  him  when 
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out-witted  or  irritated,  he  had  taken  refuge  in 
sullen  silence. 

"  If  you  drink  milk  under  a  toddy  palm  they 
will  say  it  is  toddy,"  said  his  old  friend  Kempa, 
quoting  a  familiar  proverb,  but  addressing  the 
company  in  general  rather  than  the  man  by  his 
side. 

"  True,  Huchcha !  Everybody  drinks  at  a 
wedding,  and  they  will  say  you  have  done  so," 
argued  another. 

"  Let  them  say ;  no  matter,"  answered  the  sorely 
tried  man  at  last,  beginning,  in  spite  of  himself,  to 
feel  the  force  of  the  temptation,  as  the  smell  of  the 
liquor  filled  his  nostrils  and  excited  his  blood,  but 
bestirring  himself  at  the  same  time  to  make  some 
resistance. 

"  He'll  drink ! "  shouted  some,  as  they  detected 
the  all  but  imperceptible  signs  of  wavering. 

Kempa  at  once  pressed  home  the  attack  by 
holding  a  brass  vessel  which  contained  the  liquor 
near  to  his  lips.     "  Drink  ! "  he  whispered. 

Huchcha  seized  the  vessel  and  raised  it  to  his 
lips.     As  he  did  so  there  was  a  general  cry — 

«  See !     He  drinks  !     Aha  ! " 

But  the  next  instant  the  bowl  was  dashed  to  the 
ground,  and  the  affrighted  man  got  up  and  rushed 
from  their  midst. 
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"  He's  gone ! "  they  exclaimed. 

For  many  a  long  hour  Huchcha  lay  full  length 
on  the  ground,  alternately  weeping  and  praying 
and  abusing  himself.  At  first  he  felt  strongly 
inclined  to  go  back  at  once  to  Bhaktiyuru.  But 
the  thought  of  flight,  when  he  came  to  dwell  upon 
it,  was  anything  but  palatable  to  his  dogged  gipsy 
spirit.  He  had  never  given  his  old  companions 
cause  to  call  •  him  coward.  No ;  he  would  stay, 
at  least,  until  to-morrow's  ceremony  was  over, 
and  if  anybody  referred  to  what  had  taken  place 
he  would  seize  the  opportunity  of  making  his 
position  as  a  Christian  quite  clear. 

Unexpected  CjUests 

The  second  day's  ceremony,  known  as  the 
dhar^  mahiirta,  was  the  all-important  one  of  the 
series.  In  many  respects  it  was  only  a  repetition 
of  what  had  taken  place  on  the  previous  day.  Its 
most  striking  feature,  and  the  one  most  essential 
also  to  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  was  the  "  knot- 
tying."  Hindus  do  not  follow  the  practice  of 
making  a  ring  the  "  pledge  and  token  "  of  wedded 
union.  Among  a  great  many  castes  it  is  customary 
for  the  bridegroom  to  fasten  a  fine  cord  round  the 
neck   of  the  bride.     To  this   is  attached  a   gold 
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pendant,  called  a  tali.  The  Koramas  deviate  from 
this  custom  to  the  extent  of  abandoning  the  tali, 
and  using  a  thread  of  small  black  beads. 

Tippe  and  his  bride  were  once  more  seated  side 
by  side  in  the  midst  of  their  relatives  and  friends. 
Just  in  front  of  them  stood  a  branch  of  the  sacred 
fig  tree,  firmly  planted  in  the  ground.  This  sup- 
ported an  earthen  pot,  elaborately  decorated,  on 
which  was  placed  a  rude  native  lamp.  Through- 
out the  ceremony  this  lamp  was  kept  well  supplied 
with  oil,  and  made  to  burn  brightly  by  frequent 
attention  to  the  wick. 

The  turmeric  water  had  been  sprinkled,  the 
mystic  symbols  traced  on  the  ground,  and  the 
singing  was  going  on,  as  previously  described,  when 
someone  exclaimed,  pointing  at  the  same  time 
along  the  jungle  path  that  led  to  the  main  road — 

"  What  ho  !     A  carriage ! " 

"  Who  can  be  coming  here  ?  "  several  asked,  in 
great  excitement. 

"Government  people,  aren't  they?  We've  done 
nothing  to  bring  them  here,"  said  Chikkanna, 
looking  anxiously  from  one  to  another. 

"  A  red  face,"  others  presently  added,  as  they 
saw  an  English  gentleman  alight  from  his  con- 
veyance. 

"  And  his  lady." 
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"  A  boy,  too — his  son,  perhaps  ?  " 

"Why,  it's  the  padri  sahib  with  his  lady," 
exclaimed  Huchcha,  opening  his  mouth  for  almost 
the  first  time  that  day ;  then,  cracking  his  knuckles 
in  unwonted  excitement,  he  instantly  cried,  "  It's 
Feringhi ! " 

"  Feringhi  ?  "  they  one  and  all  repeated  interro- 
gatively, unable  for  the  moment  to  see  any  re- 
semblance to  the  matted-haired  boy  who  had  left 
their  camp  nearly  three  years  ago  in  the  tall  lad 
who  was  dressed  in  English  costume. 

The  next  minute  Feringhi,  who  had  started  off 
at  a  run  in  advance  of  his  parents,  was  standing 
before  them,  hardly  knowing  what  to  do — whether 
to  shake  hands  or  make  salaam.  The  Koramas, 
on  their  part,  were  equally  ill  at  ease,  and  as  the 
boy  drew  near  several  of  them  fell  back  a  little, 
unconsciously  afraid  lest  close  proximity  to  a  young 
English  sahib  might  be  considered  disrespectful. 

"  What  ho,  Huchcha ! "  he  cried  at  last,  his 
bright  eyes  all  aglow  with  pleasurable  excitement, 
as  he  grasped  his  old  friend  by  the  arm. 

The  missionary  and  his  lady  now  came  up, 
laughing  merrily  at  the  surprise  they  had  given 
Feringhi's  old  companions. 

"  Ha !  Is  this  a  marriage  ?  "  asked  his  father, 
pointing  to  the  lamp  and  other  things. 
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"  Yes ;  it's  our  Tippe's  wedding,"  answered 
Kempa's  wife,  being  tlie  first  to  recover  the  use 
of  her  tongue. 

"  We've  come  at  a  good  time,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey, 
turning  to  Chikkanna,  whom  he  recognised.  "  Go 
on  with  the  ceremony,  and  we  will  stay  a  little 
while." 

It  took  some  time  to  get  things  into  easy  work- 
ing order  again  after  this  unexpected  interruption. 
The  lamp  had  almost  gone  out,  and  had  to  be 
carefully  attended  to.  When  all  was  ready,  the 
principal  event  of  the  day  took  place.  A  string 
of  small  black  beads  was  produced,  which  presently 
the  bridegroom  proceeded  to  fasten  round  the  neck 
of  the  young  bride. 

"  What  is  this  ?  Do  you  not  use  a  tali  ?  "  inquired 
the  missionary,  in  a  whisper,  to  one  of  the  men 
standing  by.  He  was  answered  by  Kempa's  wife, 
who  overheard  the  question,  and  having  once 
addressed  the  visitor,  felt  no  hesitation  in  doing  so 
again. 

"  Tali  ?     No — we're  Koramas." 

"But  why  are  Koramas  different  from  other 
castes  ?  "  the  questioner  again  asked. 

"Don't  you  know?"  put  in  Hanuma.  All  were 
now  busy  listening  to  the  conversation.  Many 
were  already  beginning  to  laugh,  as  they  usually 
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do  when  an  Englishman  is  curious  enough  to  ask 
questions  about  their  customs. 

"  No." 

"Well,  I  will  tell  you";  and  he  began:  "In 
early  times  there  was  to  be  a  wedding  among  our 
people.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  came  to  the 
place,  and  all  was  ready,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  bridegroom  had  forgotten  to  bring  the  tali. 
As  they  didn't  wish  to  stop  the  ceremony  for  the 
sake  of  a  gold  tdli,  they  found  some  beads,  and 
put  them  on  a  thread  to  be  used  instead.  When 
the  ceremony  was  over  they  sent  the  bridegroom 
off  to  the  goldsmith's  to  buy  the  tali,  and  told  him 
not  to  come  back  without  it — and  he  never  came 
back." 

"  So  that  is  why  you  never  use  a  tali,  is  it  ? " 
asked  the  missionary,  at  the  same  time  joining 
heartily  in  the  laughter  which  was  now  quite 
general. 

"We  have  brought  Feringhi  to  say  good-bye," 
he  went  on,  as  he  noticed  that  the  ceremony  was 
practically  ended ;  "  he  is  going  across  the  Kappu 
Kadala  to  the  '  country.' " 

"  Ayyo ! "  many  of  them  exclaimed,  hardly 
knowing  in  what  way  to  take  the  statement,  but 
seeming  to  feel  that  it  must  be  something  to  be 
sorry  about^ 
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Huchcha  had  relapsed  into  his  deep  gloom  again, 
and  looked  more  like  crying  than  his  companions 
had  ever  seen  him  before. 

Then  Mrs.  Aubrey  began :  "  You  were  all  very 
kind  to  our  dear  boy  while  he  lived  with  you,  and 
we  can  never  forget  it."  This  said,  not  without 
signs  of  considerable  emotion,  she  turned  to 
Feringhi  and  added — 

"  Now,  Jimmie  dear,  tell  Chikkanna  and  all 
your  old  friends  that  you  will  remember  them 
when  you  are  far  away." 

Feringhi  felt  very  much  abashed  at  having  to 
make  a  speech.  But  his  mother's  hand  rested 
lightly  upon  his  shoulder,  and  under  the  stimulus 
of  its  gentle  pressure  he  stammered  out  something 
in  his  old  gipsy  jargon,  which  pleased  the  people 
better  than  anything  else  could  possibly  have  done. 
When  he  finished  there  was  a  loud  cracking  of 
knuckles,  and  more  than  one  mother  among  them 
exclaimed — 

"  Bless  him  !     He's  a  fine  boy." 

"  Now  we  must  be  going,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey, 
looking  at  his  wife;  then  addressing  the  people, 
he  added  aloud,  "  We  have  come  to  your  camp  at 
a  very  happy  time.  Would  you  like  me  to  ask 
the  Great  God  to  bless  the  marriage,  and  take  care 
of  you  all?" 
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**  Yes,  yes  ! "  said  Tippy's  mother,  but  not  alone, 
for  men  and  women  alike  were  unanimous  in  their 
desire. 

Mr.  Aubrey  bared  his  head  in  the  presence  of 
the  hushed  throng,  and  in  simple  words,  such  as 
they,  rude  children  of  the  jungle,  could  follow,  he 
prayed — 

"  Heavenly  Father !  These  are  all  Thy  children, 
and  Thou  lovest  them.  They  do  not,  they  cannot, 
pray  to  Thee.  But  Thou  art  ready  to  hear  our 
prayer  for  them.  Teach  them  to  know  Thee,  and 
to  trust  in  Thee.  Give  them  Thy  blessing  now. 
Protect  them  every  day.  Save  them  from  sin,  and 
from  every  evil  thing  in  their  lives.  Soon  lead 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  camp  to  the 
Good  Shepherd's  fold.  And  bless  Tippd,  his  bride, 
and  their  relatives.  Make  them  prosperous  all 
through  life.     For  Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen." 

"  Amen,"  responded  Huchcha,  alone  of  all  the 
group. 

"  Salaam  !  Salaam  ! "  was  repeated  again  and 
again  a  moment  later  as  the  visitors  turned  in  the 
direction  of  their  conveyance,  and  left  the  excited 
Koramas  to  talk  over  the  strange  event  that  had 
transpired  to  interrupt  the  day's  proceedings. 

Huchcha  was  determined  to  postpone  the 
moment  of  farewell   as   long  as   possible,  so   he 
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walked  on  slowly  by  Feringhi's  side,  but  with 
hardly  a  monosyllable  to  offer  in  reply  to  the  boy's 
many  inquiries.  He  was  sick  at  heart,  and  eager 
to  get  away  from  the  festive  scene.  His  face 
brightened,  however,  when  he  was  invited  to 
accompany  the  little  party,  who  were  actually  on 
their  way  to  visit  the  Christians  at  Bhaktiyiiru. 
So  ended  Huchcha's  first  visit  to  his  old  camp. 
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FEEDING  THE  JACKALS 
The  King  of  Terrors 

was  not  always  easy  to 
find  Ndgabhushi's  camp.  It 
might  be  anywhere  within 
a  given  radius  of  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  in  a  certain  part 
of  the  Mysore  country  where 
the  jungle  is  thickest. 

The  members  of  this  gang 
were  pure  nomads,  and,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  them- 
selves, generally  exercised 
the  greatest  skill  in  the 
selection  of  their  camping- 
grounds.  But  a  Korama 
knows  the  haunts  of  a 
Korama,  and  Petra,  the 
colporteur,  could  always  be 
trusted  to  find  his  way  to  the  latest  hiding-place 
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of  the  gang.  So  also  could  Shantamma,  the  Bible- 
woman. 

Such  visits  were  anything  but  welcome  to  these 
rude  gipsies,  who  long  continued  to  be  extremely 
suspicious  of  missionary  tactics,  and  viewed  with 
distrust  the  arrival  of  anybody  from  Bhaktiyuru. 
All  efforts  to  break  down  their  stubbornness 
seemed  fruitless ;  so  when  at  length  news  reached 
the  mission  station  that  a  woman  had  wandered 
all  the  way  from  this  distant  camp,  and  was  waiting 
at  the  Christian  settlement  to  receive  baptism,  the 
affair  created  no  little  surprise. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  unexpected 
conversion  of  Timmakka  illustrate  phases  of  gipsy 
life  altogether  peculiar  to  her  tribe. 

Bhairanna,  her  husband,  to  whom  she  had  been 
married  scarcely  a  year,  had  met  with  an  accident 
while  cutting  bamboos  from  a  thick  clump  that 
grew  near  the  camp.  A  slip  of  the  hooked  knife 
had  inflicted  a  gash  on  his  left  hand.  Little 
notice  was  taken  of  the  mishap  at  the  time, 
as  similar  accidents  were  by  no  means  infre- 
quent. But  unusual  symptoms,  which  indicated 
blood-poisoning,  rapidly  set  in,  and  the  pain  and 
swelling  became  so  great  he  was  unable  to  raise 
his  arm. 

"  Ayyo ! "  cried  the  suffering  man,  after  he  had 
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been  ill  some  days,  "  who  can  bear  such  pain  as 
this  ?     It  is  like  a  fire  in  my  bones." 

"  Why  don't  you  go  to  the  '  Aspitri '  ?  "  said  his 
wife,  using  a  word  which  is  very  familiar  to  all 
classes  of  Hindus,  and  a  corruption  of  the  English 
word  "  hospital." 

"  What's  the  use  ?  Do  they  give  good  medicine 
to  the  likes  of  us  ?  " 

"  Well,  what  will  you  do  ?  " 

"What  can  I  do?  I  shall  die."  Then,  as 
another  spasm  of  pain  made  him  writhe  from  head 
to  foot,  he  cried,  "  Ay-y-yo-o  !  What  agony !  Yes, 
I  shall  die." 

Now,  when  a  native  makes  up  his  mind  that 
he  is  going  to  die,  it  requires  little  less  than  a 
miracle  to  cure  him.  He  settles  down  into  a 
state  of  mind  that  speedily  induces  fatal  symp- 
toms. So  it  was  with  Bhairanna.  In  less  than 
eight  days — the  native  idiom  for  a  week — the 
end  came.  All  night  the  poor  wretch  lay  moan- 
ing in  his  delirium.  Soon  after  the  sun  rose  and 
the  camp  was  astir,  he  was  taken  outside,  in 
order  that  his  death  might  not  defile  the  miserable 
little  place. 

The  first  general  intimation  that  all  was  over 
was  a  long,  piercing  shriek,  which  rang  out  upon 
the  morning  air.     Men,  women,  and   children   at 
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once  came  running  to  the  spot,  and  helped  to  swell 
the  cries  of  mourning. 

"  Ay-y-yo  !  Ay-y-yo  !  Ay-y-yo-o ! "  cried  the 
distracted  widow,  as  she  tore  her  hair  and  beat 
her  mouth  until  the  blood  flowed.  "  Ay-y-yo  ! " 
wailed  several  of  the  women,  with  more  or  less 
real  sympathy.  Some  took  hold  of  the  young 
girl,  and  tried  to  soothe  her  grief  by  gently  press- 
ing her  head  and  stroking  her  cheeks.  But  it  was 
a  long  time  before  the  first  paroxysm  abated. 

Death  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  event  in 
gipsy  camps.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  famili- 
arity in  any  way  lessens  the  Koramas'  dread  of  it. 
The  personal  loss  of  the  bereaved  is  only  part  of 
the  inevitable  suffering  it  involves.  The  whole 
community  is  plunged  into  trouble.  No  one  will 
willingly  go  near  to  touch  the  corpse.  Who  kno\\*s 
what  kind  of  a  spirit  it  is  that  has  been  set  free  to 
wander  where  it  chooses  ?  Should  it  turn  out  to 
be  evil  disposed,  woe  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
rashly  provokes  it. 

So  difficulties  naturally  arose  with  regard  to  the 
removal  of  the  body  that  was  lying  there,  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  a  coarse  blanket.  But  what 
had  to  be  done  must  necessarily  be  done  quickly, 
so  that  the  dead  might  be  disposed  of  and  the 
camp  changed  to  another  site  before  nightfall.    So, 
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leaving  the  widow  to  the  care  of  her  own  sex,  the 
men  retired  to  the  shade  of  a  tree  to  talk  over 
the  matter.  Some  time  was  spent  in  munching 
the  indispensable  areca  nut  and  betel  leaf,  and, 
although  the  business  was  urgent  enough,  no  one 
appeared  anxious  to  precipitate  the  discussion. 
At  length  Nagabhushi  began — 

"  You,  Ranga,  and  you,  Aggala,  must  carry  this 
time." 

The  duty  referred  to  by  the  headman  included 
the  work  of  preparing  a  rough  bamboo  bier  and 
digging  the  grave,  as  well  as  carrying  the  body. 

"  No,  no,"  shouted  the  rough-looking  gipsy  who 
answered  to  the  former  name.  "  Didn't  I  help  to 
carry  Bhfmanna,  who  died  of  cholera,  only  one  full 
moon  back  ?  " 

"  And  our  Hanumi  has  been  ill  these  three  days, 
suffering  with  I  don't  know  what,"  objected  Aggala. 
"  It  won't  do  for  me  to  come." 

"  Well,  there  is  old  Veera.  See  !  He  can't  crack 
his  areca  nut,  because  his  teeth  are  all  falling  out ! 
What  has  he  to  fear  from  ghost,  goblin,  or  spirit  ?  " 
said  the  headman,  pointing  to  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  group. 

There  was  a  general  chuckle  and  many  approv- 
ing nods.  But  what  it  was  that  had  caused 
attention   to   be   directed   to  himself  the  ancient 
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Korama  only  vaguely  guessed,  for  another 
symptom  of  advanced  age  from  which  he  suffered 
was  deafness.  One  or  two  of  those  sitting  near 
undertook  to  make  the  matter  clear,  by  dint  of 
considerable  shouting. 

"  Pang ! "  he  wildly  cried,  his  whole  frame 
quivering  with  excitement.  "  You  son  of  a  dog, 
listen.  An  old  man  I  am, — I  remember  the 
beginning  of  the  '  Cumpany '  days, — but  an  old 
snake  will  bite  if  trod  on.  I  helped  to  carry  your 
father, — you  were  only  a  stammering  child  then, — 
and  I  have  helped  to  carry  more  than  anyone  in 
this  camp.  My  work  is  done.  So  what  I  say  is 
this,  Ndgabhushi,"  and  the  old  man's  fingers 
tightened  on  the  handle  of  his  knife, "  let  anyone 
put  hands  on  me,  and  the  snake  will  bite." 

"  Shdbash  ! "  they  all  cried,  when  the  infuriated 
warrior  had  finished  his  harangue,  and  sat  waiting 
as  if  expecting  someone  to  take  up  the  challenge. 
Ndgabhushi  was  the  first  to  speak ;  but  it  was 
some  time  before  he  could  control  the  fit  of  laughter 
that  shook  his  frame.  He  was  intensely  amused 
at  the  violence  his  humorous  sally  had  provoked. 

"  It's  not  likely  to  be  Veera's  turn  yet,"  he  said. 
This  was  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  old  fighter 
was  still  very  much  alive,  and  not  likely  at  present 
to  give  them  the  trouble  of  making  up  another 
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carrying  party.  Then  he  went  on,  more  in  earnest 
than  he  had  been  hitherto — 

"  I  have  a  word  to  say."  All  eyes  were  now 
turned  upon  him,  in  expectation  of  some  definite 
proposal.  He  was  some  time  in  proceeding,  but 
at  length  added,  "  If  Timmakka  likes  to  agree,  I 
will  marry  her,  and  then  the  chief  part  of  the  work 
will  be  mine.     We  will  draw  lots  for  the  other." 

It  is  necessary  to  enter  into  a  little  explanation 
of  what  the  headman  referred  to  in  these  words. 
According  to  Korama  custom — but  not  to  the 
custom  of  all  castes  of  Hindus — Timmakka,  as  a 
widow,  might  re-marry.  The  proper  thing  would 
be  for  a  proposal  to  be  made  the  very  day  of  her 
husband's  death,  in  order  that  her  suitor  might 
prove  his  devotion,  as  well  as  ratify  his  offer,  by 
taking  upon  himself  the  principal  part  of  the 
disagreeable  duties  connected  with  the  burial. 
Nagabhiishi  already  had  one  wife ;  but  this  was  no 
impediment  to  his  marrying  again,  even  two  or 
three  times,  if  he  chose,  as  polygamy  is  extensively 
practised  by  the  gipsies. 

"  Very  good  1 "  they  all  cried,  nodding  their  heads 
at  the  same  time  in  the  usual  approving  manner. 

So  the  matter  was  left  until  the  result  of  the 
negotiations  could  be  ascertained 
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Widow  or  Wife? 

No  one  doubted  that  Timmakka  would  accept  the 
offer,  coming  as  it  did  from  the  headman  of  the 
camp.  But  in  this  they  were  at  fault,  not  knowing 
of  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  young 
widow's  thoughts  as  the  result  of  the  Bible-woman's 
visits.  Shantamma  herself  had  never  been 
encouraged  to  believe  that  any  particular  im- 
pression had  been  made  upon  her  listener's  mind. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  present  painful  crisis  in 
her  experience,  which  demanded  an  instant 
decision,  the  seed  might  have  remained  dormant, 
only  to  perish  eventually. 

So  it  happened  that  when  she  was  approached 
on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  marriage,  she  at 
once  turned  on  the  old  woman  who  came  to  her 
with  a  bitterness  that  might  have  indicated 
personal  enmity. 

"  Tchi !  Is  marriage  so  sweet  that  I  must  gladly 
share  it  with  such  a  screech-owl  as  D^vamma  ? " 
D^vamma,  the  wife  of  Nagabhushi,  possessed  an 
unenviable  notoriety  in  the  camp  for  shrewishness. 

"  Widows  are  not  such  gay  birds  that  everyone 
is  eager  to  have  them,"  was  the  equally  sharp 
retort. 

"  Do  you  so  soon  taunt  me  with  being  a  widow  ? 
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Begone  ! "  and  the  insulted  woman  waved  her  hand 
in  angry  dismissal. 

"  Nay,  my  jewel ! "  began  the  old  go-between,  in 
mollifying  tones,  "rather  would  I  tear  out  my 
tongue  than  taunt  you.  I  spoke  only  to  advise. 
Am  I  not  a  mother  to  you?" 

"  Better  leave  me  alone  to  weep  over  him,"  was 
the  only  reply,  as  Timmakka  pointed  with  her 
outstretched  hand  to  the  rigid  form  of  her  dead 
husband. 

"  But  what  shall  I  say  to  Ndgabhijshi,  my  child  ?  " 

"  Tell  him  my  last  word  is  this :  I  will  not  marry 
him,  and  I  will  not  marry  anyone." 

"  Ayyo !  grief  has  turned  her  head,"  the  old 
woman  exclaimed,  looking  round,  as  if  addressing 
some  imaginary  bystander ;  then  to  the  young  girl, 
"Is  widowhood  so  sweet ? " 

"  It  is  my  fate,  amma ;  the  writing  is  on  my 
forehead." 

"  You  are  young ;  how  can  you  bear  it  ?  " 

"  God  knows,"  was  the  answer,  so  often  uttered 
with  great  glibness  by  the  native  who  is  too 
indolent  to  think. 

"When  Nagabhushi"—  But  the  hand  of  the 
persecuted  woman  was  raised  again  in  a  command- 
ing manner,  and  prevented  the  sentence  being 
completed. 
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"Don't  mention  that  name  again.  I  shall  go 
away — tell  him  that." 

"Going  away?"  shrieked  the  old  woman,  com- 
pletely astounded  by  the  unexpected  news.  Then 
presently,  her  natural  curiosity  prompting  her,  she 
inquired,  in  a  more  subdued  voice — 

"  Then  you  are  going  back  to  your  father's  camp, 
I  suppose  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  am  going  to  the  Christians.  They  are 
good  people,"  was  the  answer,  with  an  invidious 
emphasis  on  the  latter  part. 

This  was  too  much  for  her  questioner.  Throw- 
ing up  her  hands,  she  exclaimed — 

"  Tchi,  tchi !  A  bhuta  must  have  got  possession 
of  you."  Then  pouring  out  all  the  most  abusive 
invectives  her  practised  tongue  could  utter,  the  old 
hag  hobbled  off  to  report  the  failure  of  her  negotia- 
tions. 

When  her  back  was  turned,  Timmakka  threw 
herself  on  the  ground,  and,  clasping  the  feet  of  her 
dead  husband,  gave  way  once  more  to  the  full  force 
of  her  violent  grief.  Her  decision  was  made.  She 
realised  what  it  would  cost  her ;  but,  with  the  sense 
of  loneliness  that  inevitably  filled  her  heart,  there 
came  also  the  more  vivid  recollection  of  words 
she  had  heard  from  the  Bible-woman,  and,  when 
the  bitterness  of  her  grief  had  again  subsided,  she 
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felt  a  strange  comfort  and  strength  buoying 
her  up. 

Nagabhushi  was  maddened  by  the  unexpected 
rejection  his  offer  had  met  with ;  and,  had  not  his 
position  as  headman  made  it  imperative  for  him  to 
see  everything  in  connection  with  the  burial  carried 
out  according  to  caste  custom,  he  would  have 
abandoned  all  part  in  the  arrangements.  So  his 
final  order  was  that  as  much  arrack  as  they  could 
swallow  during  the  following  five  days  should  be 
given  to  the  two  men  who  agreed  to  bear  the  corpse 
to  its  resting-place. 

The  offer  was  too  tempting  to  be  resisted,  and 
accordingly  two  of  the  most  dissolute  old  gipsies 
of  the  camp  undertook  the  task.  A  rude  bier, 
with  a  framework  of  bamboo,  was  made.  This 
was  covered  with  a  strip  of  matting  such  as  was 
used  in  the  construction  of  their  huts.  When  all 
was  ready,  the  corpse,  still  covered  with  its  coarse 
blanket,  was  lifted  on  to  the  rude  structure. 

A  KoRAMA  Funeral 

A  Korama  funeral  loses  nothing  in  impressive- 
ness  by  its  simplicity.  Grandeur  ill  befits  the  dead 
at  any  time.  It  is  especially  out  of  place  amid 
such  scenes  as  nature  has  endeared  to  the  gipsy. 

10 
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The  lengthening  shadows  of  the  declining  sun  fell 
on  the  little  procession  as  it  wended  its  way  along 
the  jungle  track.  From  the  branches  overhead 
monkeys  looked  down  with  curious  gaze,  and 
various  feathered  denizens  of  the  sylvan  shades 
sped  off  with  startled  cry,  as  the  unusual  number 
of  human  forms  disturbed  their  solitude.  Conver- 
sation, for  the  most  part,  was  carried  on  in  subdued 
tones!  Even  the  camp  dogs,  which  had  been 
drawn  in  the  wake  of  the  procession,  seemed 
instinctively  to  feel  that  it  was  no  fit  time  to  chase 
their  natural  foes,  so  walked  demurely  along. 

Timmakka,  with  bowed  head,  over  which  she 
had  drawn  the  end  of  her  cloth,  walked  in  front  of 
the  bier.  She  was  still  weeping.  In  her  hands 
she  carried  outstretched  a  bamboo,  the  end  of 
which  was  split  and  held  open  so  as  to  support  a 
small  earthen  vessel  containing  fire.  A  few  women 
accompanied  her ;  but  from  the  angry  glances 
which  were  darted  in  her  direction  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  words  which  occasionally  fell  from 
their  lips,  it  was  evident  that  sympathy  with  the 
mourner  had  not  brought  them  there. 

Nagabhushi  was  far  in  the  rear,  his  face  still 
darkened  by  an  angry  frown.  He  joined  but  very 
little  in  the  conversation  that  was  going  on  around 
him.     Naturally,  it  had  reference  to  the  subject 
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of  one  of  their  number  going  over  to  the  hated 
Christians. 

"  She  will  be  of  a  different  mind  to-morrow,  you 
see ! "  said  one  of  them. 

"  I  tell  you  that  she  has  been  bewitched,"  said 
Aggala,  turning  upon  the  other  with  some  warmth. 

"  Ugh,  ugh  !  "  many  grunted,  by  way  of  express- 
ing their  agreement  with  Aggala's  view  of  the 
matter.  The  same  speaker,  encouraged  by  so 
much  support,  went  on — 

"  My  opinion  is  this :  that  woman  Shantamma 
has  got  the  evil  eye." 

"  Our  women  have  got  the  charm  for  that,  then," 
put  in  Nagabhushi  at  last;  "they  will  break  her 
spell  if  ever  she  comes  again."  The  coarse  humour 
of  this  did  not  fail  to  strike  them,  and  a  compre- 
hending sort  of  laugh  was  the  general  response. 

"  And  better  for  that  other  padri's  hireling  if  he 
never  shows  his  face  again,"  shouted  another, 
amidst  the  noise  of  the  laughter. 

By  this  time  the  procession  had  reached  the 
place  that  had  been  selected  for  the  burial.  The 
bier  was  deposited  on  the  ground,  and,  after  the 
usual  formalities  were  ended,  two  of  the  men  set 
to  work  to  dig  the  narrow  trench.  It  was  soon 
finished,  as  a  depth  of  barely  two  feet  sufficed. 
The  poor  widow  had  flung  herself  on  the  body  of 
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her  dead  husband  once  more,  and  was  weeping 
with  the  bitterness  of  despair.  The  final  parting 
must  take  place  now. 

The  short  Indian  twilight  was  beginning  to 
wane,  and  night  would  be  upon  them  before  they 
reached  the  camp.  Moreover,  there  were  but  few 
of  the  onlookers  who  felt  much  sympathy  for  the 
mourner.  So  presently  one  or  two  of  the  women 
bent  down,  and,  taking  the  young  girl  by  her  arms 
and  neck,  almost  forcibly  raised  her  from  her 
recumbent  position. 

Without  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  religious 
service,  the  body  was  placed  in  its  shallow  grave, 
and  quickly  covered  with  soil.  This  done,  it  was 
the  last  painful  duty  of  the  widow  to  break  the 
pot  of  fire  that  had  been  carried  from  the  camp, 
and  to  place  another,  filled  with  water,  on  the 
rounded  mound  of  earth.  All  this  she  did,  but 
mechanically,  and  just  as  she  was  directed. 

The  work,  so  far  as  man  could  do  it,  was 
finished.  But  all  was  not  yet  over.  Of  infinitely 
greater  importance,  according  to  the  Koramas' 
superstitious  belief,  was  the  part  that  was  now  left 
for  other  denizens  of  the  jungle  to  carry  out.  To 
the  jackals,  in  particular,  this  duty  was  left.  It 
was  for  them  the  pot  of  water  had  been  placed  on 
the  mound.     It  was  for  them  the  grave  had  been 
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made  so  shallow,  and  the  body  covered  with  only 
a  thin  layer  of  soil.  If  they  came  during  the 
night,  and,  after  feasting  on  the  dead  Korama, 
slaked  their  thirst  with  the  water  contained  in  the 
earthen  vessel,  all  cause  for  anxiety  would  be  at  an 
end.  The  sign  would  be  accepted  as  proving  that 
the  spirit  of  Bhairanna  had  sped  away  to  the 
realms  of  the  dead,  and  would  never  trouble  man, 
woman,  child,  or  cattle. 

In  small  detached  parties  those  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  ceremony  returned  to  the  old  camping- 
ground.  During  their  absence  others  had  been 
busy  pulling  down  many  of  the  huts,  preparatory 
to  their  removal  to  a  new  site  about  a  furlong 
distant.  With  the  additional  labour  that  was  now 
available,  the  work  was  soon  completed,  and  the 
gipsies  were  able  to  eat  their  meals  that  night  on 
ground  uncursed  by  death. 

The  Sign  that  Satisfied 

Timmakka  was  left  severely  alone.  Hungry  and 
faint  after  a  whole  day's  fasting,  she  flung  herself 
down  among  the  unsortcd  pots  and  baskets  and 
other  things  that  formed  her  store  of  household 
effects.  But  she  was  too  sad  and  weary  to  sleep. 
She   lay  thinking — she  had  not  yet  learned   to 
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pray.  And  yet,  if  she  had  but  known  it,  no  more 
sincere  and  acceptable  prayer  had  ever  risen  from 
human  heart  than  that  which  struggled  for 
expression  amongst  the  surging  feelings  within, 
and  from  time  to  time  broke  in  choking  sobs. 
The  answer  came  in  renewed  strength  to  carry  out 
the  resolve  she  formed  over  the  body  of  her  dead 
husband. 

Her  course  was  clear.  She  would  wait  until  the 
early  morning,  and,  before  anyone  was  astir,  would 
retrace  her  steps  to  the  scene  of  that  evening's 
ceremony,  taking  with  her  a  few  simple  necessaries 
for  the  long  journey  she  contemplated.  If  all 
turned  out  as  she  hoped,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  her  to  remain  any  longer  in  the  place  where 
her  life  was  likely  to  be  made  an  unbearable 
burden.  All  that  the  dead  demanded  of  her  had 
been  done.  The  ceremonies  of  the  following  days 
were  purificatory,  and  such  as  the  camp  would 
observe  in  its  own  interests  alone. 

With  these  thoughts  in  her  mind,  she  at  length 
fell  into  a  fitful  slumber,  only  to  wake  immediately, 
it  seemed  to  her  unrested  brain,  but  really  just  in 
time  to  put  into  execution  her  purpose  of  starting 
off  before  any  sign  of  life  was  apparent  in  the 
camp. 

Noiselessly,  except   for  the  violent  beating  of 
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her  heart,  which  seemed  as  if  it  must  arouse  the 
sleepers  in  the  scattered  huts,  she  drew  her  blanket 
closely  around,  and  stole  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
well  -  remembered  track. 
She  had  no  time  to  think 
of  her  unprotected  con- 
dition, for  thoughts  of  a 
far  more  absorbing  char- 
acter urged  her  on.  The 
faint  glow  which  glim- 
mered in  the  east  when 
she  left  the  slumbering 
camp  had  brightened  into 
dawn  by  the  time  she 
drew  near  the  spot  she 
so  much  dreaded,  and  yet 
had  come  purposely  to 
visit. 

Her  courage  almost 
failed  her  as  she  crept 
along.  Again  and  again 
she  halted,  and  looked 
anxiously  ahead.  Her 
breath   came   sharp    and 

short,  with  every  now  and  then  a  painful 
catch  in  it,  as  she  fancied  she  caught  sight 
of  the  thing  she  so    much   feared.     A  few  steps 
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farther,  and  there,  beyond  all  doubt,  was  the 
spot. 

With  a  sickening  shudder  she  sank  to  the 
ground,  and  for  some  minutes  lay  silent  and 
helpless.  At  first,  after  recovering  some  measure 
of  consciousness,  she  hardly  knew  where  she  was. 
But  the  truth,  the  next  moment,  flashed  upon  her 
mind. 

The  jackals  had  done  their  abominable  though 
necessary  work. 

She  was  free,  and  the  thought  did  more  than 
anything  else  to  revive  her.  Giving  another  hasty 
glance  in  the  direction  of  the  desecrated  grave, 
and  taking  in  with  it  all  the  revolting  details  of 
the  scene,  she  turned  into  a  path  that  took  her  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  the  camp,  and  fled  as 
fast  as  her  feeble  strength  would  allow. 

For  days  she  wandered  on,  inquiring  her  way 
from  place  to  place,  and  halting  for  necessary 
rest  and  food.  Her  thoughts,  as  she  trod  the 
dusty  road  or  thorny  jungle  track,  were  more  of 
the  future  than  the  past.  The  latter  she  avoided 
as  much  as  possible,  for  it  contained  so  much  of 
what  was  painful.  It  was  only  natural  that  she 
should  think  much  of  the  great  change  that  would 
take  place  in  her  life  among  the  people  to  whom  she 
was  going.    Of  Bhaktiyuru  she  had  but  a  confused 
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idea,  for  the  absurd  stories  which  were  current  in 
the  camp  were  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Httle  she 
had  learnt  from  the  Bible-woman.  She  somehow 
felt  that  she  could  trust  the  latter ;  and,  indeed,  her 
present  action  was  a  definite  proof  of  such  trust. 
She  was  anxious  to  reach  her  destination,  where, 
of  course,  she  would  see  for  herself,  and  find  an 
answer  to  all  her  questionings.  So  she  pressed  on, 
and  heeded  but  little  the  troubles  of  the  long 
journey. 

And  this  is  how  it  happened  that  one  day 
towards  sunset  the  women  of  Bhaktiyuru  saw  a 
tired  and  foot-sore  woman  approaching  them  as 
they  were  drawing  water  from  the  well.  In  answer 
to  their  inquiries,  she  told  them  that  she  had  come 
all  the  way  from  Ndgabhushi's  camp,  and  wanted 
to  become  a  Christian. 
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The  Famine  Goddess 


OW  pitiless  the  beautiful  blue 
of  an  Indian  sky  can  be ! 
To  think  that  it  is  possible 
for  it  to  remain  serenely  calm, 
while  suffering  humanity  lifts 
its  hungry  eyes  a  thousand 
times  a  day  for  signs  of  com- 
passion ;  while  moaning  cattle 
wander  about  the  blackened 
fields  in  search  of  what  the 
soil  has  no  power  to  give, 
until  at  last  they  sink  ex- 
hausted under  the  shade  of  some  tree,  and  slowly, 
slowly  die !  Oh,  that  pitiless  blue ! — day  after 
day,  for  weeks  and  for  months,  it  burns  itself  into 
the  very  soul  of  famishing  man  and  beast. 

Millions    of    India's    vast    populations   live   in 
chronic   fear    of    the   great   famine  goddess,  the 
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breath  of  whose  nostrils  is  the  air  of  death.  There 
is  no  change  in  the  monotony  of  sadness  which 
presses  upon  them  so  heavily ;  no  compensation  to 
help  them  to  bear  it  more  easily.  It  is  always  the 
same,  and  they  have  never  known  anything  better. 
They  suffer  with  almost  soulless  uncomplaining, 
for  the  old  belief  in  fatalism  has  robbed  them  of 
both  hope  and  energy.  There  are  forces  at  work 
which  must  lead  to  some  improvement  in  their 
condition,  but  all  too  slowly ;  for  the  greatness  of 
the  task,  and  more  particularly  the  character  of 
the  people  themselves,  prevent  rapid  progress. 

The  ministry  of  love  and  salvation  which  is 
carried  on  by  Christianity  in  manifold  ways 
among  all  classes  of  the  population  finds  larger 
scope  and  more  pressing  opportunities  in  the  oft- 
recurring  times  of  scarcity  and  famine.  The 
hungry  are  fed,  the  sick  are  tended,  the  fatherless 
and  motherless  little  ones  are  rescued ;  and  hard 
would  it  be  to  find  better  ways  of  proving  the 
worth  of  a  religion.  At  such  times,  too,  the  native 
converts — many  of  whom  are  drawn  from  the 
poorest  of  the  land — require  especial  care.  Their 
faith  and  fortitude  during  the  terrible  ordeal  are 
often  shown  in  ways  which  evidence  great  growth 
in  knowledge  and  grace. 

For  months  the  Christians  at  Bhaktiyuru  had 
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felt  the  stress  of  hard  times.  The  previous  mon- 
soon had  been  a  partial  failure,  and  their  little  store 
of  grain,  though  husbanded  with  the  greatest  care, 
had  sufficed  for  only  a  short  time.  Prices  steadily 
rose  with  the  growing  certainty  of  famine.  Labour 
was  at  a  discount,  for  there  were  no  fields  to  cul- 
tivate ;  baskets  found  no  market,  for  no  one  had 
grain  to  store  in  them. 

The  air  was  full  of  sadness ;  children  crying, 
cattle  lowing,  because  of  the  pain  of  life.  Men's 
faces  grew  haggard,  and  mothers'  eyes  were  often 
filled  with  tears.  Those  who  remembered  the 
"  Great  Famine "  found  in  the  similarity  of  signs 
cause  for  the  gravest  apprehension.  Some  of  the 
younger  men,  whose  ties  were  weakest,  had 
wandered  away  to  the  coffee  plantations  in  search 
of  employment ;  but  these  were  few  in  number. 
So  completely  had  the  gipsy  spirit  been  subdued 
that,  with  these  exceptions,  the  Christians  had  no 
thought  of  leaving  the  place  that  had  become  con- 
secrated by  such  associations  as  had  never  before 
bound  them  to  any  spot.  It  was  their  home,  and 
they  were  determined  to  stay  and  struggle  with  the 
enemy  there, 

"  Ayyo ! "  cried  Swdmidasa,  as  he  flung  himself 
on  the  pial  of  the  chapel  verandah,  where  some  of 
his  anxious  fellow-Christians  were  conversing  one 
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day,  "  T6pi  Gowda  offers  me  only  nine  rupees  for 
my  best  bullock.  I  gave  six  varahas  for  it  last 
ploughing  time ;  that  you  all  know." 

"  Papa  ! "  several  exclaimed,  in  tones  of  com- 
miseration. 

"  What  did  you  do  ?  "  asked  the  evangelist,  who 
happened  to  be  present. 

"  What  could  I  do,  ayya  ?  "  replied  the  distressed 
man,  almost  in  tears.  "  The  children  and  little 
ones  must  have  food." 

"  True ! "  interjected  Shantamma,  the  Bible- 
woman,  pausing  on  her  way  to  the  well ;  "  we  big 
ones  can  manage  with  one  plain  meal  of  ragi  a 
day,  but  the  children  must  be  filled." 

"Tell  us,  amma,  how  that  can  be  done,  now 
rdgi  is  three  duds  a  seer  ?  " 

The  questioner  was  Devaputra,  the  father  of  a 
numerous  offspring. 

The  problem  was  one  that  apparently  found  no 
solution  in  Shantamma's  brain,  for,  after  shifting 
the  position  of  the  large  water-pot  which  she  was 
carrying  on  her  head,  she  resumed  her  journey 
without  uttering  another  word.  The  evangelist, 
however,  had  an  answer. 

"If  we  have  the  Creator's  favour,  creation  is 
ours,"  he  said,  quoting  a  well-worn  proverb ;  and 
then  added,  "  You  haven't  forgotten  the  text  of 
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last  Sunday,  have  you? — 'Trust  in  Him  at  all 
times.' " 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  at  this  point 
by  the  arrival  of  a  stranger.  A  woman,  dressed 
in  a  faded  and  tattered  cloth,  and  carrying  a 
weeping  child  at  her  side,  dragged  herself  with 
evident  weariness  to  where  the  Christians  were 
sitting,  and  then  paused,  as  if  not  knowing  what  to 
say. 

"  Who  are  you,  amma?"  inquired  the  evangelist, 
rising  from  his  seat  and  going  near. 

"  Swami ! "  replied  the  woman,  joining  her  hands 
in  respectful  salutation.  "  I  have  come  from 
Ddvikoppa." 

"  Oho !  that's  a  long  way — about  five  or  six 
leagues,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  You  must  be  very  tired  ?  " 

Her  only  answer  was  a  tear,  that  slowly  trickled 
down  her  wasted  cheek  and  fell  on  the  forehead 
of  her  little  one  as  she  endeavoured  to  stop  its 
hungry  cries.  Presently  she  lifted  her  head  and 
addressed  the  evangelist. 

"  Listen,  Swami !  I  am  a  poor  woman.  My 
husband  died  when  this  child  was  two  years  old. 
For  some  time  I  managed,  with  great  difficulty,  to 
find  food  for  both  of  us   by  doing  coolie  work. 
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Then  the  famine  came,  Swami,  and  there  was  no 
work.  I  am  starving,  see !  " — and  she  stretched 
out  one  of  her  shrunken  arms. 

"  Ayyo  ! "  exclaimed  several. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?  "  interrogated 
the  evangelist. 

"  Swami ! "  the  poor  woman  sobbed,  "  you  must 
take  this  child,  and  train  it  in  your  way — it  is  a 
good  way.     I  give  it  to  you." 

"  And  what  about  yourself?" 

"  I  must  go  back.     I  shall  soon  die." 

"  But  won't  you  stay  and  take  care  of  the  child  ? 
We  are  all  poor  people,  but  we  will  help  you." 

"  Yes,  yes  !  "  cried  several,  in  confirmation  of  the 
promise  made  by  their  leader. 

"  I  will  give  a  handful  of  rdgi  a  day,"  said 
Swamidasa. 

"  And  she  can  stay  in  our  house,"  added 
Shantamma,  who  had  returned  from  the  well,  and 
was  now  joined  by  some  more  of  the  women. 

"  I  can't,  Swami !  I  must  go  back  to  my  village, 
and  die  where  my  husband  died." 

After  exhausting  all  the  arguments  he  could 
think  of  in  the  fruitless  endeavour  to  move  the 
woman  from  her  purpose,  the  evangelist  at  last 
turned  to  the  Christians  and  inquired — 

"Is  anybody  willing  to  take  this  child?" 
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"  Yes,  I  will  take  it ;  you  must  give  it  to  me," 
cried  Meke  Mary,  eagerly  pushing  forward,  as  if  to 
assume  immediate  possession.  Checking  herself, 
however,  she  raised  her  hand  in  a  commanding 
gesture,  and  cried,  "  Wait !  "  Then,  with  surprising 
quickness,  she  hobbled  across  to  her  hut,  from 
which  she  returned  as  quickly  carrying  a  small 
vessel  filled  with  milk.  The  little  one  opened  its 
parched  mouth  as  soon  as  it  saw  the  fluid,  and, 
without  stopping  to  take  breath,  gulped  it  down. 

"  There ! "  exclaimed  the  delighted  old  woman, 
as  she  saw  the  last  drop  disappear,  "  you  must  give 
it  to  me  now;  I  am  the  first  to  put  food  to  its 
precious  lips." 

"  But,  Mary,  you  are  a  widow,  and  very  poor," 
urged  the  evangelist,  trying  to  dissuade  her  from 
her  purpose. 

"  Never  mind  ;  I  have  still  one  goat  left,  and 
God  will  provide,"  she  replied,  as  she  took  the 
child  from  its  mother's  arms  and  laid  its  weary 
head  on  her  own  shoulder. 

"  She  shall  have  the  handful  of  ragi  my  husband 
promised,"  said  Swamidasa's  wife. 

"  I  will  also  spare  her  a  few  chillies,"  said 
another. 

And  so  these  poor  Christians  vied  with  one 
another  in   showing  pity  to  the  widow  and   the 
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orphan.  The,  mother  was  persuaded  to  stay  the 
night.  In  the  morning  the  entreaties  were  renewed, 
but  with  the  same  result.  After  taking  a  pathetic 
farewell  of  her  offspring,  the  poor  woman  tore  her- 
self away,  and  turned  her  face  towards  her  distant 
village.  If  she  ever  reached  it,  it  would  be  only  to 
die  the  slow,  bitter  death  of  starvation. 

Devadatta — "  the  gift  of  God  " — as  he  was  after- 
wards named,  became  the  son  of  the  widow's  old 
age.  And,  as  in  the  ancient  story,  the  widow's 
meagre  store  wasted  not  nor  failed. 

A  Dark  Oracle 

The  calm  trust  in  God  which  was  displayed 
by  the  Christians  at  Bhaktiyuru  was  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  hopeless  misery  of  their  heathen 
neighbours,  and  illustrated  more  powerfully  than 
anything  else  could  do  the  preciousness  of  our 
Saviour's  religion. 

One  day,  not  long  after  the  events  just  described 
took  place,  the  evangelist  visited  an  adjacent 
village.  He  was  just  in  time  to  witness  a  strange 
scene.  Situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  village, 
and  close  by  a  fragrant  cocoa-nut  garden,  was  a 
tiny  mud  temple,  which  belonged  to  the  Mddigas, 
the  lowest  of  the  despised  out-caste  population  of 
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the  country.  A  little  group  of  people  were 
gathered  in  front,  all  of  whom,  however,  were  by 
no  means  Mddigas.  The  unpretentious  shrine  had 
acquired  considerable  local  notoriety  because  of  its 
oracle,  and  all  castes,  from  the  twice-born  Brahmin 
downwards,  resorted  to  it  from  time  to  time. 

Wives  long  unblest  with  offspring  would  some- 
times go  and  make  vows  which  bound  them  to 
reward  the  deity,  should  their  heart's  desire  be 
granted.  Numbers  of  miniature  cradles,  hung 
about  the  interior,  attested  the  fulfilment  of  such 
vows.  Others  would  seek  to  know  the  cause  of 
the  unusual  mortality  in  their  families,  or  the 
probable  issue  of  the  complaint  a  wife  or  child 
was  suffering  from.  Still  others,  in  connection 
with  their  crops,  their  cattle,  or  their  marriage 
affairs,  had  various  questions  to  ask  the  reputed 
oracle. 

But  the  burden  of  every  prayer  on  this  occasion, 
as  the  evangelist  soon  learned,  was  the  same. 
Troubles  and  afflictions  which  at  other  times 
seemed  so  great  to  the  individuals  concerned,  sank 
into  insignificance  before  the  dreadful  visitation 
that  was  now  menacing  all  castes  and  communities 
alike. 

"Ah-h-h!  ah-h-h!  ah-h-h!"  were  the  weird 
sounds  that  first  arrested  his  ear  and  continued 
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long  after  he  came  close  up  to  the  temple  front. 
These  were  uttered  by  a  woman,  the  priestess  of 
the  place.  With  hair  dishevelled  and  breast  bare 
she  stood  before  the  rude  idol,  waving  her  hands 
and  swaying  her  body  from  side  to  side.  Every 
moment  her  actions  became  more  violent  and  the 
hoarse  ejaculations  more  laboured.  Her  facial 
contortions  and  frenzied  looks,  which  indicated 
demoniacal  possession,  were  dreadful  to  witness. 

Presently  the  movements  became  weaker  and 
slower,  until  at  last,  with  a  deep  gasp,  the  sounds 
ceased  altogether  and  the  hands  dropped  to  her 
side.  Then,  in  a  low,  feeble  voice,  evidencing 
considerable  physical  exhaustion,  she  began  to 
address  each  of  the  bystanders  by  name,  and 
pronounce  the  oracular  answers  to  the  various 
questions  which  had  previously  been  asked. 

"  Ranganna,  listen  ! "  And  instantly  the  one  who 
answered  to  that  name  clasped  his  hands  before 
his  breast,  and  stood  listening  with  bowed  head. 
"  The  earth  thirsts  and  drinks,  but  is  not  satisfied." 

This  was  taken  to  mean  that  there  would  be 
rain,  but  not  enough.  But  when  ?  The  oracle  is 
nothing  if  it  is  not  vague. 

"  Siddalinga,  listen  !  Amma  says  the  new  moon 
shall  be  for  a  sign.  Watch !  While  it  rises  with 
its  upper  point  to   the   south   there  will  be  more 
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gain  and  less  grain;  when  it  points  to  the  north, 
more  grain  and  less  gain," 

Siddalinga,  the  grain  merchant,  knew  what  this 
signified.  As  with  many  of  his  class,  the  time 
of  scarcity,  when  thousands  of  his  poor  fellow- 
creatures  were  dying,  was  with  him  the  opportunity 
for  greatest  gain.  No  wonder  he  was  anxious  to 
know  how  long  he  could  safely  hold  back  his  stock. 
As  to  the  oracular  deliverance — well,  it  was  nothing 
more  than  any  old  woman,  quoting  popular  tra- 
dition, could  have  uttered. 

Less  equivocal  was  the  next.  The  questioner 
was  a  poor  man  of  the  stone-workers'  caste,  who 
had  already  lost  one  child  and  was  trembling  to 
know  what  was  the  fate  of  the  other  sickly  members 
of  his  family. 

"  Shcima  Boye,  listen !  Amma  says  one  head 
has  fallen,  and  another  must  fall." 

"  Ayyo ! "  gasped  the  stricken  man ;  "  Amma 
must  have  pity.  I  will  saaifice  a  goat,  if  she  will 
spare  my  boy." 

"Amma  drinks  much  blood  now,"  was  the 
pitiless  reply  of  the  priestess. 

"  A  sheep,  then.  Oh,  say  that  she  will  not  take 
the  boy ! " 

"  Amma  will  give  answer  in  three  days,  if  she  is 
made  pleased." 
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With  this  the  poor  man  turned  to  go  home,  and 
the  woman  was  about  to  address  another,  when  the 
evangelist,  unable  longer  to  restrain  his  indignation, 
cried  out — 

**  This  is  the  work  of  a  devil !  Why  do  you 
people  believe  all  these  lies,  and  allow  yourselves  to 
be  deceived  ?  " 

"  Papa  !  "  exclaimed  several  of  the  bystanders,  in 
great  alarm  ;  "  Amma  will  hear." 

"  Tchi,  tchi !  "  he  ejaculated.  "  I  fear  the  Great 
God ;  this  evil  spirit  is  nothing  to  me.  Why  do 
you  pray  to  her  instead  of  to  Him  ?  " 

"  What  can  we  do,  sir  ?  "  a  few  ventured  to  reply ; 
"  this  is  our  way,  and  our  fathers'  before  us." 

"  Will  you  hang  yourself  on  a  tree  because  your 
fathers  planted  it?"  was  the  proverbially  turned 
answer. 

"What,  sir?"  they  added,  unconvinced,  as  usual. 
•'  Who  can  answer  you  ?     W^e  are  ignorant  people." 

Faith  versus  Fanaticism 

The  evangelist  returned  to  his  village  saddened 
by  what  he  had  seen.  That  night  the  weekly 
prayer  -  meeting  was  held.  Hardly  a  man  was 
absent.  Hungry  and  weary,  but  still  trusting  in 
the  God  whom   they  had   learned   to   address  as 
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"  Our  Father,"  they  prayed  the  simple  prayers 
that  children  in  distress  would  utter.  They  told 
Him  of  their  sufferings  and  losses,  but  every 
humble  request  was  coupled  with  the  provision, 
"  If  Thou  wilt." 

"  God's  will !  "  No  word  had  been  more  ofter 
on  their  lips  during  the  long  months  of  privation 
And  they  faltered  not  in  their  belief  that  in  Hii 
own  good  time  and  way  He  would  hear  their 
cries. 

Who  shall  say  that  it  was  not  in  answer  to  such 
prayers  as  these,  so  frequently  urged  at  the  throne 
of  grace  in  that  season  of  sore  need,  that  shortly 
after  this  the  evangelist  received  a  letter  from  the 
missionary,  which  brought  fresh  light  and  comfort  i 
Some  friends  in  England  had  heard  of  the  great 
scarcity,  and  had  sent  sums  of  money,  which  made 
it  possible  to  give  the  much-needed  help. 

To  one  among  the  Christians  there  the  news 
was  specially  delightful,  for  the  reason  that  asso- 
ciated with  it  was  the  name  of  Feringhi.  Four  or 
five  years  had  passed  by  since  Huchcha  was  forced 
to  say  farewell  to  the  lad  whose  life  had  been  so 
strangely  entwined  about  his  own.  Neither  had 
forgotten  the  other ;  and  from  time  to  time  the  old 
gipsy  convert  was  lifted  up  and  greatly  cheered  by 
receivinsT  either  an  indirect  message  or  a  few  words 
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in  Feringhi's  own  handwriting.  If  ever  he  was 
in  danger  of  yielding  to  the  idolatrous  spirit  that 
had  formerly  influenced  him,  it  was  when  he  gazed 
— as  he  often  did — on  the  portrait  which  had  come 
enclosed  in  one  of  these  short  letters.  It  was  too 
sacred  a  thing  to  be  fastened  on  the  wall  of  his  hut 
and  begrimed  with  the  smoke  from  the  cook  room  ; 
so  it  generally  reposed  in  safety  among  the  folds 
of  his  Sunday  cloth  and  in  company  with  his  best 
turban. 

Feringhi — for  he  must  still  be  spoken  of  by  the 
familiar  name,  although  he  had  developed  into  a 
fine  young  Englishman,  with  no  trace  of  his  early 
gipsy  history,  except  in  a  complexion  which  still 
showed  some  of  the  effects  of  the  Indian  sun — had 
been  able  to  interest  a  number  of  his  friends  in  the 
condition  of  the  Christians  at  Bhaktiyuru.  When 
the  help  arrived,  it  was  wisely  determined  that 
great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  pauperise  the 
people ;  so,  in  addition  to  small  grants  of  money 
to  buy  grain  for  the  very  poorest,  loans  would  be 
given  to  buy  corn  for  seed,  and  bullocks  for  plough- 
ing when  the  rain  came.  In  the  meantime,  the 
men  would  be  provided  with  work,  in  deepening 
the  well,  which  had  almost  run  dry. 

It  was  not  so  much  for  the  temporal  relief  that 
had  come  to  them  at   the   hour  of  their  greatest 
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need,  as  for  the  fact  of  their  prayers  having  been 
heard  by  God,  that  men,  women,  and  children 
gathered  together  in  the  little  chapel  and  joined  in 
a  glad  thanksgiving  service. 

Whilst  the  Christians  of  Bhaktiyiiru  were  thus 
engaged  in  worshipping  God,  their  Hindu  neigh- 
bours were  preparing  for  a  great  ceremony,  by 
means  of  which  they  hoped  to  propitiate  the  powers 
of  the  sky  and  bring  rain.  Loads  of  dead  branches 
and  dried  leaves,  especially  those  of  the  date-palm 
had  been  collected  from  the  jungle  and  piled  up  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  the  barren  fields  at  a  safe 
distance  from  their  inflammable  dwellings.  A 
suitable  time  had  been  fixed,  and  had  now  arrived. 

People  of  all  castes  and  of  all  ages — from  the  very 
old,  who  could  hardly  crawl,  to  the  very  young,  who 
had  to  be  carried — were  crowded  round  the  tower- 
ing mass.  When  all  was  ready,  the  tinder-like  stuff 
was  ignited ;  and  as  it  burst  into  a  fierce  blaze,  a 
tremendous  roar,  which  could  be  heard  far  away 
across  the  parched  fields,  rose  from  hundreds  of 
voices.  This  was  made  more  hideous  by  the  weird 
piping  of  horns  and  the  violent  beating  of  tom-toms. 
The  men  became  excited  almost  to  frenzy.  They 
danced  about  the  burning  pile,  frantically  waving 
lighted  brands ;  and  when,  at  a  later  hour,  it  settled 
down  into  a  mass  of  red-hot  ashes,  many  of  them 
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ran  through  and  through,  with  nothing  to  protect 
their  bare  feet. 

But  still  the  rain  delayed. 

"  My  opinion  is  this,"  said  the  chief  man  of 
K6dehalli  one  day,  as  he  was  talking  to  some  of 
the  Christians  at  Bhaktiyiiru,  "  all  this  evil  is  due 
to  that  leper  who  died  outside  our  village  six 
months  ago." 

"Oho!  a  leper?"  exclaimed  some  of  the  men, 
drawing  a  little  nearer  the  speaker  to  hear  the 
news. 

"  Perhaps  you  didn't  hear  about  the  matter?" 

"  Not  at  all ;  tell  us." 

"  You  see,  we  had  to  keep  it  quiet,  because  of 
the  police.  We  didn't  want  to  have  them  at  the 
place  making  inquiries  and  giving  trouble.  So 
we  buried  the  corpse.  It  was  only  a  wandering 
beggar,  who  had  been  found  dead  in  one  of  the 
fields." 

"  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  rain  not 
coming  ?  "  inquired  the  evangelist. 

"  Oh,  perhaps  you  Christians  don't  believe  that 
if  a  leper  is  buried,  instead  of  being  burned,  the 
ground  is  cursed,  and  the  rain  won't  fall  on 
it?" 

"  No,  no ;  we  can't  believe  such  things  as  that," 
responded   the  evangelist,   as  a   general   outburst 
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of  laughter   from    the   others   greeted   the  patel's 
explanation. 

"  Then  you  see  it  is  so  ;  there  has  been  no  rain 
since,"  the  villager  dogmatically  affirmed.  His 
air  of  profound  seriousness,  however,  failed  to  im- 
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press  his  hearers,  and  the  laughter  continuea  for 
some  moments  longer.  Presently  his  interrogator 
asked — 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  now  ?  " 

"  You  ask  what  we  intend  to  do  now,"  the  man 
answered,  without  any  apparent  annoyance ;  "  well, 

12 
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we  held  a  council  this  morning,  and  all  agreed 
that  the  corpse  must  be  unearthed  and  burned." 

"  And  you  think  that  will  bring  rain  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  was  the  confident  reply. 

So  the  thing  was  done,  and,  as  a  few  showers  of 
rain  fell  within  a  week  or  two,  the  villagers  to  this 
day  believe  that  the  evil  was  averted  by  their  act. 
But  the  Bhaktiyiiru  Christians  still  smile  when  the 
subject  is  referred  to,  and  tell  their  heathen 
neighbours  that  it  is  far  better  to  trust  in  the 
living  God  than  in  a  dead  leper. 

As  if  to  compensate  for  its  long  delay,  the 
monsoon  at  length  broke  in  unusual  force,  and 
Christians  and  Hindus  alike  were  once  more  hard 
at  work  ploughing  and  sowing  the  fields.  Vege- 
table growth  is  very  rapid  in  the  hothouse 
atmosphere  of  India,  and  before  many  months 
had  passed  over  their  heads  the  glad  reapers 
were  to  be  heard  singing  at  their  work.  Man  and 
beast  were  once  more  satisfied. 

So  the  ancient  word  of  Horeb,  reiterated  by  our 
Saviour  in  the  wilderness  of  temptation,  was 
confirmed  at  Bhaktiyuru :  "  Man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God. 
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VIII 


SNAKE  AND  MONGOOSE 
"One  Sinner  tcitiat  Repenteth" 


TELL  him  this,  that  when 
snake  and  mongoose 
have  made  up  their 
quarrel,  it  will  be  safe 
for  him  show  his  face 
in  our  camp  again." 

Gurudasa      received 
this  curt  and  threaten- 
ing message  with  a  sad 
heart.    It  indicated  that 
his   brothers   were  still 
very  angry  at  the  step 
he  had  taken  in  joining 
the  Christians  at  Bhak- 
tiyuru.   They  had  never  met  since  his  baptism,  and 
that  was  now  some  two  or  three  years  back.     The 
only  communications  which  ever  reached  him  all 
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breathed  the  same  spirit  of  unrelenting  bitterness. 
Several  attempts  had  been  made  by  his  friends 
to  break  down  the  resentment,  but  without  success. 
It  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  this 
last  message,  which  had  been  brought  by  a  Meda 
who  had  met  the  brothers  at  a  religious  festival. 
The  words  were  all  the  more  forceful  for  being 
figurative.  Mongoose  and  snake  are  foes  to  the 
death ;  they  can  never  meet  without  a  fierce 
encounter,  in  which  the  fiery-eyed  little  quadruped 
generally  comes  off  victorious. 

The  camp  of  Koramas  to  which  Gurudasa 
formerly  belonged  was  an  offshoot  from  a  large 
and  powerful  branch  of  the  tribe.  It  consisted  of 
less  than  a  dozen  families,  with  a  total  of  about 
forty  individuals.  Ganga,  the  elder  brother  of 
Gurudasa,  was  the  headman.  Being  weak  in 
numbers,  and  consequently  unable  well  to  bear 
the  risks  of  a  nomadic  life,  they  had  gradually 
curtailed  their  wanderings,  and  were  now  settled 
down  in  a  spot  about  twelve  miles  from  an  im- 
portant market-town. 

It  was  during  a  visit  to  this  town  one  weekly 
market-day  that  Guruddsa  first  heard  the  gospel 
preached.  For  some  time  previously  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  going  there  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  baskets  or  exchanging  them  for  grain  and 
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certain  other  needful  commodities.  How  it  was 
that  his  attention  had  never  before  been  arrested 
by  the  preaching  of  Christian  truth,  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  The  evangelist  was  usually  to  be  found 
somewhere  amongst  the  noisy  crowd  of  buyers  and 
sellers,  either  conversing  with  individuals  and  little 
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groups,  or,  in  company  with  a  few  earnest  helpers, 
addressing  the  motley  gatherings  which  were  drawn 
together  from  timp  to  time  by  the  sound  of  their 
singing. 

On  this  occasion  the  Christian  workers  had 
taken  their  stand  on  the  outskirts  of  the  busy 
scene,   where   Gurudasa    and    many   others  were 
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resting  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  So  deeply 
engrossed  in  gossip  or  wrapped  in  slumber  were 
the  members  of  the  various  groups  of  men  and 
women  that  the  new-comers  drew  near  almost 
unnoticed.  Attention  was  instantly  aroused, 
however,  by  the  few  sharp  preliminary  notes  which 
the  evangelist  drew  on  his  fiddle ;  and  all  but  the 
few  who  were  either  too  drowsy,  or  otherwise 
disinclined,  listened  with  keen  interest  to  the  words 
of  a  Christian  song  that  immediately  followed. 
It  was  a  stirring  appeal  to  believe  in  Christ,  the 
true  Guru,  or  heavenly  Teacher;  and  the  first 
verse,  which  was  repeated  again  and  again  as  a 
chorus,  made  striking  the  contrast  between  the 
divine  blessedness  He  bestows  and  the  evils  of  sin 
and  idolatry.  Adapted  to  our  English  idiom  and 
changed  from  the  original  metre,  the  few  verses  here 
translated  lose  much  of  their  quaint  native  beauty — 

"Believe,  O  man,  believe 

The  heavenly  Guru  true  ! 
Our  Jesus  brings  to  you, 
And  offers  free  to  all,  a  blessedness  divine. 

"Trust  not !  trust  not !  but  shun 

The  man-made  gods  of  stone ; 
With  them  is  found  alone 
A  sorrow  deep  and  dark  that  grows  from  more  to  more. 
"No  gods!  no  gods!    The  twain 
You  Hari  Hara  call, 
Dire  miseries  befall 
The  hapless  ones  whose  hopes  are  founded  on  their  smile. 
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'  Awake,  O  man  !  no  more 
In  slothful  ease  delay  ; 
Whilst  here  thou  art  to-day. 
Most  surely  must  thou  own  and  trust  this  Guru  true." 

When  the  chorus  had  been  sung  for  the  last 
time  the  evangelist  stepped  forward  and  began 
to  address  the  crowd.  Around  him  as  he  stood, 
fiddle-bow  in  one  hand  and  instrument  under  the 
other  arm,  was  a  large  and  interesting  gathering, 
representing  numerous  castes  and  various  shades 
of  Mohammedan  and  Hindu  belief.  There  were 
a  few  women,  but  for  the  most  part  the  audience 
consisted  of  youths  and  men.  Some  of  them  had 
the  appearance  of  being  intelligent  and  respectable 
townsfolk,  able  to  read  and  capable  of  argument. 
These  had  heard  the  evangelist  before,  and  were  to 
some  extent  familiar  with  Christian  truth,  having 
probably  received  their  education  in  a  mission 
school.  Others — and,  perhaps  they  were  in  the 
majority  —  were  villagers  and  plantation  coolies, 
including  some  of  the  lowest  castes,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  Korama  and  other  gipsies. 

The  short,  telling  address  was  on  the  folly  of 
idolatry ;  and,  after  his  opening  remarks,  the 
evangelist  told  the  story  of  a  lad  who  became  the 
first  Kanarese  convert  in  the  Mysore,  and  was 
afterwards  known  as  "  Old  Daniel." 

In  the  family  to   which  Daniel — or  Chikka,  as 
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he  was  called  previous  to  his  baptism — belonged, 
it  had  been  the  custom  for  a  long  time  to  worship 
as  gods  some  very  old  swords.  When  the  boy- 
was  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  it  entered  his 
head  one  day  that  no  good  was  to  be  gained  by 
treating  these  antiquated  weapons  as  divinities, 
and  that  they  might  be  turned  into  something 
really  useful.  He  awaited  his  opportunity,  and 
having  secured  the  box  in  which  they  were  kept, 
he  set  off  with  them  to  the  blacksmith  who  lived 
in  the  town  two  miles  distant.  On  his  way  he 
happened  to  meet  his  brother,  who  at  once 
recognised  the  box  and  insisted  on  knowing  what 
he  was  going  to  do  with  it. 

"  I  am  taking  these  old  swords  to  the  black- 
smith, to  be  made  the  proper  shape,"  was  the 
reply,  which  did  not  let  his  brother  into  much  of 
the  secret. 

It  was  enough,  however,  to  terrify  him ;  and 
without  any  further  delay  he  hastened  off  in 
search  of  his  father.  Chikka,  at  the  same  time, 
made  his  way  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  black- 
smith's shop.  There  he  found  a  number  of 
people  gathered  about  the  door,  some  of  whom 
knew  him  and  asked  what  he  had  got  in  the 
box. 

"These  are   old  swords,"  he  answered,  "which 
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have  been  worshipped  in  our  family  a  great  many 
years.  But  they  have  never  done  us  any  good, 
so  I  am  going  to  have  them  made  into 
ploughshares." 

"  Papd ! "  exclaimed  several  of  his  hearers,  as 
greatly  alarmed  as  his  brother  had  been;  "why. 
these  are  gods !  If  you  destroy  them  your  family 
will  be  cursed  and  ruined." 

"  Let  us  see,"  said  the  boy,  taking  one  of  them 
out  of  the  box,  and  holding  it  up,  as  the  evangelist 
now  held  up  his  fiddle-bow:  "if  they  are  gods, 
they  will  be  sure  to  jump  out  of  the  fire;  but  if 
they  are  nothing  but  swords,  they  will  get  hot  and 
red  and  soft  like  the  piece  of  iron  Veerappa  is 
taking  out  of  fire." 

The  blacksmith  was  at  length  persuaded  to  try 
one,  and  as  nothing  out  of  the  common  happened, 
he  went  on  with  the  work  until  all  the  swords  were 
beaten  into  ploughshares. 

"That  boy  must  surely  have  been  born  to 
destroy  our  family  gods  and  customs  ! "  exclaimed 
the  father,  finding  a  convenient  refuge  from  his 
fears  in  fatalism,  when  he  arrived  and  saw  wha' 
had  been  done.  Those  rust-eaten  weapons,  whicl 
had  been  passed  on  from  one  generation  tc 
another  and  for  long  held  in  superstitious  rever- 
ence by  the  members  of  his  household,  lay  before 
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him,  changed  in  form  and  destined  to  a  use  most 
servile  and  degrading. 

Some  laughed  at  the  humour  of  the  story,  and 
others  dropped  approving  remarks  from  time  to 
time.  One  or  two,  however,  from  among  the 
better-educated  portion  of  the  audience  were  not 
well  pleased  with  all  that  was  said ;  and  as  the 
evangelist  went  on  to  enlarge  upon  the  uselessness 
of  idolatry  they  seemed  strongly  inclined  to  argue 
the  matter  with  him.  Gurudasa  was  throughout 
one  of  his  most  attentive  hearers.  Every  word 
went  home.  Mentally  he  tried  to  answer  the 
questions  which  were  raised  one  after  the  other : 
What  was  the  use  of  idols,  alms,  sacrifices,  and 
penances,  of  pilgrimages  to  famous  shrines  and 
bathings  in  sacred  rivers?  These  only  touched 
the  outside  of  the  life ;  they  could  not  change  the 
heart  and  take  away  sin.  Then,  if  all  these  things 
were  so  fruitless,  what  hope  was  there  for  poor 
sinful  mortals?  None — none  whatever — except 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  the  true  Guru, 
and  had  come  not  only  to  teach  us  the  way  of 
salvation,  but  to  save  us  Himself  by  dying  for 
our  sins  and  in  our  stead.  Those  who  believed  in 
Him  had  their  sins  taken  away  and  their  hearts 
changed. 

In  this  simple  way — typical   of  so  much  good 
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work  done  by  native  preachers  in  all  parts  of  India 
— the  gospel  was  proclaimed  that  day  in  the 
dusty,  crowded  market,  and  in  one  case  at  least 
not  without  effect. 

Gurudasa  went  back  to  the  camp  with  a  mind 
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considerably  agitated  by  what  he  had  heard.  All 
through  the  days  of  the  week  following,  the  stirring 
truths  kept  repeating  themselves,  as  in  the  very 
tones  of  voice  in  which  the  evangelist  had 
declared  them.     At  length  he  became  so  deeply 
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distressed  that  he  longed  for  the  opportunity  the 
next  market-day  would  give  him  of  hearing  some- 
thing more,  in  the  hope  of  finding  in  it  relief. 

When  the  day  arrived,  he  started  off  in  greater 
haste  and  much  earlier  than  usual,  leaving  most 
of  the  others  to  follow  at  their  leisure.  Hundreds 
of  people  were  deep  in  the  business  of  the  day 
when  he  reached  the  market.  As  he  wandered 
about  among  the  heaps  of  grain,  the  piles  of  brass 
and  earthenware  pots,  the  canvas  awnings  spread 
over  fruit,  vegetables,  clothes,  and  numerous  other 
requisites  for  either  temple  service  or  domestic 
use,  his  expectant  ears  soon  caught  the  strains  of 
singing,  which  directed  him  to  the  spot  where 
the  Christian  workers  had  already  taken  up  their 
position. 

The  preacher  had  just  begun  his  address  when 
Gurudasa  succeeded  in  extricating  himself  from 
the  labyrinth  of  stall-bound  ways  and  reached 
an  open  space,  where  a  considerable  crowd  was 
assembled.  The  words  of  a  familiar  proverb  at 
once  fixed  his  attention:  "There  are  nine  doors 
to  hell,  but  only  one  to  heaven."  Idolatry, 
drunkenness,  gambling,  avarice,  uncleanness,  were 
enlarged  upon  and  illustrated,  in  true  Oriental 
fashion,  as  some  of  the  doors  through  which  men 
pass  into  perdition.     Then  followed  a  description 
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of  a  few  of  the  means  often  tried  to  secure  an 
entrance  into  heaven.  All  these  were  false  and 
deluding ;  for  there  is  but  one  door,  and  that  is 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  gipsy  truth- 
seeker  followed  every  word,  as  the  evangelist  still 
went  on,  and  explained  what  faith  in  Christ 
meant,  and  how  everyone  present,  whatever  his 
caste,  creed,  or  condition,  might  not  only  be  sure 
of  heaven  at  last,  but  also  enter  upon  a  heavenly 
life  of  peace  and  holiness  upon  earth,  through 
the  divine  Redeemer.  He  could  have  continued 
listening  for  hours,  so  strong  was  the  spell  that 
held  his  soul ;  but  the  evangelist  soon  brought  his 
address  to  a  close,  by  inviting  any  sincere  inquirers 
who  might  happen  to  be  there  to  seek  shelter  in 
his  home  during  the  noontide  heat  and  have 
conversation  with  him. 

The  crowd  soon  broke  up,  some  turning  aside 
to  see  the  antics  of  a  long-haired  fakir  who 
extorted  alms  from  the  superstitious  by  piercing 
his  cheeks  and  fleshy  parts  of  his  body  with  iron 
skewers,  and  others  resumed  their  buying  and 
selling  or  aimless  wandering  about  the  market. 
The  evangelist  and  most  of  his  helpers  slowly 
wended  their  way  home.  Gurudasa  followed  at 
a  distance,  keeping  them  in  view  all  the  time,  until 
they  reached  the  neat  little  building  where  the 
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preacher  lived.  There  he  halted,  not  knowing 
what  to  do ;  for  he  was  only  a  gipsy,  and  might 
not  be  welcome  if  he  presented  himself  at  the  door. 
Presently  the  evangelist — on  the  lookout  for  any 
possible  visitor — was  attracted  by  the  peculiarity 
of  his  manner,  and,  going  to  the  entrance,  called 
out — 

"  What  ho,  you  there !  will  you  come  inside  ? ' 

By  way  of  answer  the  gipsy  shuffled  near  the 
place,  making  a  most  respectful  "salaam"  as  he 
did  so.  After  a  little  gentle  pressure  he  was 
induced  to  go  in. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  his  host  presently,  pointing  to 
a  mat  he  had  just  spread  on  the  mud  floor. 

"  Never  mind,  Swdmi." 

"  Don't  be  afraid ;  sit  down  for  a  little  while." 

At  last  he  crouched  down  by  the  side  of  the 
wall,  avoiding  the  mat  as  a  thing  too  much  above 
a  man  in  his  humble  position. 

His  heart  was  full  almost  to  breaking  with 
anxious  questionings,  and  yet  he  had  hardly  a 
word  to  say.  For  some  time  he  continued  to 
answer  the  evangelist's  inquiries  with  monosyllabic 
brevity,  relapsing  during  the  intervals  into  com- 
plete silence.  With  great  tact  the  Christian 
teacher  led  him  on  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  point. 
This  reached ,  he  was  able  to  express  himself  freely 
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and  fully.  He  was  a  poor  gipsy,  troubled  about 
his  sins,  and  earnestly  seeking  relief.  A  long  hour 
was  spent  in  conversation  and  prayer,  and  at  the 
close  an  arrangement  was  made  for  him  to  come 
into  town  again  and  see  one  of  the  Christians 
from  Bhaktiyuru,  whom  the  evangelist  would  invite 
there  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

So  Gurudasa  returned  to  his  camp  at  the  close 
of  the  day,  feeling  some  relief  as  the  result  ot 
unburdening  himself  to  a  sympathising  friend, 
though  by  no  means  assured  of  peace.  He  came 
again  on  the  appointed  day,  and  at  the  preacher's 
house  met  Petra,  the  colporteur.  There  was  really 
but  little  more  that  could  be  said  beyond  what 
Gurudasa  had  already  heard  in  one  way  and 
another.  The  simple  facts  of  the  gospel  had 
been  repeated  again  and  again.  If  Petra  helped 
in  any  material  way  it  was  in  explaining  to  him, 
from  his  own  experience  as  a  converted  gipsy,  how 
faith  was  to  be  transferred  from  the  evil  spirits, 
of  which  the  Koramas  lived  in  such  superstitious 
awe,  to  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour,  and  from  being  a 
savour  of  death  unto  death  become  a  savour  of 
life  unto  life. 

Light  dawned  at  last  —  not  in  full  noontide 
glory,  but  gently,  softly,  as  in  the  early  dawn, 
when  it  soothes  into  peaceful  sleep  the  weary  one 
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to  whom  the  long  night  has  brought  no  rest. 
Peace !     Calm  repose !     These  were  his  now. 

It  was  arranged  that  as  soon  as  he  could 
remove  his  few  possessions  he  should  leave  the 
camp  and  take  up  his  abode  with  his  converted 
tribes-people.  The  life  of  an  isolated  Christian  in 
a  Korama  camp  is  an  impossibility,  theory  as  to 
the  chance  of  good  being  done  by  the  convert 
notwithstanding. 

When  the  converted  man  reached  home  he 
broke  the  news  to  his  wife.  She  had  suspected 
nothing,  for  beyond  being  dull  and  indifferent  to 
work,  which  was  put  down  to  ill-health,  he  had 
shown  no  signs  of  the  inward  struggle  of  the  past 
few  days.  His  wife  was  enraged  at  his  confession  : 
called  him  mad ;  said  he  had  been  bewitched ;  and 
declared  that  nothing  should  drag  her — not  even 
the  Maharajah's  elephants — to  the  hated  Christian 
village.  His  brothers  sided  with  her,  using  all 
sorts  of  threats,  and  almost  going  as  far  as  to  beat 
him  with  bamboos. 

It  was  a  dreadful  time,  the  few  days  he  con- 
tinued amongst  his  people.  His  wife  grew  more 
stubborn,  under  the  influence  and  encouragement 
of  her  neighbours.  Gurudasa  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion at  last,  that  he  had  better  slip  away  and  take 
counsel   with    the   Christians,      The    opportunity 
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came,  and  he  made  his  way  first  of  all  to  his 
friend  the  evangelist,  and  then,  with  his  direction 
and  blessing,  to  Bhaktiyuru.  He  found  himself,  on 
his  arrival,  in  the  midst  of  sympathisers ;  for  others 
had  passed  through  similar  trials  of  their  faith. 
They  all  believed  that  his  wife  would  soon  follow 
him  when  she  heard  that  he  had  been  baptized, 
and  that  her  opposition  could  not  change  matters. 

In  due  time  he  was  baptized.  But  the  days 
and  weeks  passed  by,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
encourage  him  in  the  hope  that  his  wife  was 
relenting.  At  length  word  came  from  the  evan- 
gelist that  she  had  been  making  inquiries,  and 
seemed  to  be  thinking  of  joining  him.  Later  he 
heard  that  she  had  fully  decided  to  come,  although 
there  was  great  opposition  to  her  taking  such  a 
step.  The  Koramas  knew  well  enough,  however, 
that  they  could  not  use  force  to  prevent  her, 
without  getting  into  trouble  with  the  police.  For 
some  days  one  of  the  Bible-women  from  Bhakti- 
yuru waited  in  readiness  at  the  evangelist's  house ; 
and  when  the  mother  arrived,  bringing  her  two 
children,  she  safely  conducted  them  to  where 
Gurudasa  was  anxiously  expecting  them. 

The  bitterness  of  the  brothers  in  no  way  abated. 
So  unmistakable  was  it  that  Gurudasa  had  never 
ventured   near  his   old   home   to    claim    the   few 
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articles  of  value  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
behind.  The  evangelist  had  used  his  influence  as 
much  as  possible  whenever  he  had  met  them  at 
the  market,  but  to  little  advantage.  The  last 
message  they  had  sent  was  certainly  proof  of  this. 

A  Good  "Upaya" 

Ganga  and  his  brother  might  boast  of  having 
the  ferocious  tenacity  of  the  mongoose,  but  Guru- 
ddsa  could  certainly  be  said  to  have  something 
of  the  serpent's  wisdom.  Christianity  had  not 
emptied  his  veins  of  gipsy  blood ;  and  so  that 
natural  cunning,  which  he  inherited  in  common 
with  all  his  tribe,  had  remained  undiminished, 
though  purged  of  its  baser  qualities.  The  snake, 
with  all  its  craft,  often  finds  itself  overmatched  by 
its  fierce  little  foe ;  but  it  does  sometimes  happen 
that  the  odds  are  in  its  favour. 

The  challenge  had  been  thrown  out,  though 
probably  with  no  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
rough  gipsies  that  it  would  be  taken  up  by  their 
brother.  He,  on  his  part,  had  been  incited  to 
make  a  very  determined  effort  to  overcome  their 
antagonism.     What  would  be  the  issue? 

"  Very  good  upaya ! "  exclaimed  old  Huchcha, 
with  whom   Gurudasa   had   been  going  over  the 
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details  of  a  rather  daring  plot  upon  which  his 
mind  had  worked  for  several  days,  "  Upaya "  is 
a  comprehensive  word  in  frequent  use,  ranging  in 
meaning  from  an  innocent  little  trick  to  the  most 
carefully  devised  scheme,  with  effects  either  good 
or  bad. 

Huchcha  was  the  only  one  to  whom  a  word  had 
been  breathed  as  to  his  intention,  for  Gurudasa 
believed  in  the  saying,  "  What  is  known  to  three 
persons  flies  to  the  three  worlds."  Feringhi's  old 
friend  had  always  been  a  man  of  few  words,  and 
the  other  could  not  possibly  have  chosen  a  con- 
fidant better  able  to  keep  a  secret  He  could  also 
rely  upon  him  in  other  ways  which  were  necessary 
to  the  success  of  the  proposed  undertaking. 

It  was  not  the  common  love  of  sport  alone  that 
often  drew  these  two  together  and  soon  led  to  deep 
friendship.  Gurudasa  was  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  a  gun — a  most  antiquated  weapon,  wonderful 
to  behold  and  seemingly  perilous  to  handle — which, 
however,  he  manipulated  with  great  skill.  Huchcha 
had  no  higher  ambition,  with  regard  to  earthly 
possessions,  than  to  acquire  a  similar  article ;  but 
as  yet  one  had  not  fallen  in  his  way.  It  was 
some  little  solace  to  be  able  to  accompany  his 
friend  on  occasional  hunting  expeditions,  and  take 
turns   in   firing  off  his  gun.    To   him   the   most 
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attractive  feature  in  what  had  been  talked  over 
was  the  part  that  weapon  had  to  play. 

They  were  both  eager  to  set  off  on  their  venture. 
Nothing,  apparently,  was  to  be  gained  by  delay  ; 
so,  early  next  morning,  before  the  village  was  well 
astir,  they  commenced  their  journey.  A  long  tramp 
of  about  thirty  miles  brought  them  about  sunset 
to  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ganga's 
camp.  Here  they  had  planned  to  spend  the 
night.  They  found  such  shelter  as  they  required 
in  a  little  mud  hovel,  that  did  duty  as  a  rest-house 
for  native  travellers  like  themselves.  They  were 
up  again  at  cockcrow,  and  by  the  time  the  villagers 
began  to  move  about,  busy  lighting  fires,  drawing 
water,  and  attending  to  the  needs  of  their  cattle, 
had  fortified  themselves  against  the  toils  of  the 
day  with  the  food  they  had  thoughtfully  brought. 
Then  they  started  out.  Instinct  and  experience 
combined  to  direct  them  in  their  wanderings  to 
where  they  were  likely  to  meet  with  success  in 
their  enterprise. 

The  affrighted  jungle-cock  that  fluttered  down 
from  its  roosting-place  in  the  tree  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  thick  undergrowth,  and  the  belated  jackal 
that  slunk  off  at  a  quickened  pace  with  tail  be- 
tween its  legs,  might  have  spared  themselves  un- 
necessary agitation,  for   it  was   not  such  as  they 
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that  could  tempt  the  ambitious  sportsmen.  Wild 
boar,  deer,  or  even  cheetah — if  only  they  were 
fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  it — was  their  aim. 

They  had  tramped  about  a  considerable  time, — 
taking  care  not  to  wander  too  far  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ganga's  camp, — and  the  sun  was  grow- 
ing fierce,  when  at  length  they  found  themselves 
near  a  large  clearing,  where  the  rice-fields,  in  all 
the  beauty  of  the  most  varied  shades  of  green, 
lay  stretched  in  terraces  before  them.  The  next 
moment  they  were  brought  to  a  sudden  standstill, 
as  a  welcome  sound  fell  upon  their  ear  and  made 
them  instinctively  hold  their  breath.  It  proceeded 
from  a  patch  of  sugar-cane  about  a  hundred  yards 
away.  They  knew  at  once  what  it  was  that  was 
moving  about  in  the  slush,  and,  without  uttering 
a  word,  significant  glances  were  interchanged. 

Huchcha  picked  up  a  piece  of  dried  grass  and 
held  it  up  to  the  breeze.  It  was  all  right :  they 
were  on  the  windward  side  of  the  animal.  Slowly 
and  stealthily  they  crept  nearer  and  nearer,  until 
the  range  was  easy  and  the  spot  well  in  view. 

There  it  was — a  huge  boar  1  In  the  abandon- 
ment of  its  delight  it  rooted  about  among  the 
succulent  stems,  eating  one  here  and  another  there 
as  fancy  moved  it,  and  crushing  down  a  great 
many  more  beneath  the  weight  of  its  body. 
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"  Bhang ! "  went  the  old  gun  in  Gurudasa's  hands. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  a  ferocious  grunt 
indicated  that  the  brute  had  been  struck ;  and,  as 
it  turned  its  body  in  full  view  of  the  sportsmen, 
ia  stream  of  blood  that  flowed  from  its  neck  and 
dyed  its  breast  showed  where  the  bullet  had 
entered.  They  expected  to  see  it  fall ;  but  after 
violently  snorting  once  or  twice,  in  its  effort  to 
remove  the  choking  obstruction  that  was  gulped 
up,  it  began  to  move  off  in  the  opposite  direction. 
It  did  not  succeed  in  getting  far  before  Huchcha, 
who  had  left  his  companion  behind  to  reload,  was 
upon  it,  knife  in  hand.  The  Korama  blood  was 
boiling  in  his  veins,  and  formidable  though  the 
huge  tusks  looked  as  they  glittered  in  the  sun, 
when  the  wounded  animal  turned  upon  him,  he 
did  not  flinch  or  hesitate  for  a  second.  It  was 
an  exciting  struggle.  The  tall  growth  of  cane 
hampered  his  movements,  and  every  step  he  took 
in  the  mire  caused  him  to  sink  down  almost  to 
his  knees.  Once  or  twice  he  extricated  himself, 
only  just  in  time  to  elude  the  sharp  points  of 
ivory.  The  contest  seemed  to  rage  for  a  long 
while,  though  really  it  was  of  very  short  duration ; 
but  at  length  a  well-aimed  blow,  which  drove  the 
sharp  hooked  knife  home  to  a  vital  part,  brought 
it  to  a  successful  close. 
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■"  Shabash  ! "  shouted  Guruddsa  in  great  delight, 
as  he  joined  his  companion,  only  to  find,  however, 
that  there  was  no  further  need  for  his  weapon. 

"  What  a  beast ! "  was  the  acknowledgment, 
whilst  both  bent  down  and  ran  their  fingers  along 
the  pointed  tusks,  which  were  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  a  span  in  length. 

So  far  the  plot  had  succeeded  as  well  as  their 
brightest  fancy  had  pictured  it.  They  were  greatly 
elated  at  the  prospect  of  all  ending  favourably. 
According  to  what  had  been  previously  arranged, 
Huchcha  was  now  to  go  off  to  Ganga's  camp,  and, 
as  a  stranger  to  the  brothers,  persuade  them  to 
visit  the  scene.  But  this  turned  out  to  be  un- 
necessary. 

It  was  not  often  that  the  report  of  firearms  was 
heard  in  that  part  of  the  jungle,  but,  when  it  was, 
it  never  failed  to  draw  the  curious  gipsies  to  the 
spot  to  see  what  was  going  on.  If  the  sportsman 
happened  to  be  an  English  sahib,  they  were  pretty 
sure  that  any  little  service  they  might  be  called 
upon  to  render  would  be  well  rewarded.  So, 
presently,  voices  were  heard,  and  a  little  group  of 
men  and  youths  appeared  at  the  edge  of  the  jungle 
clearing. 

"  Oho !  who's  there  ?  "  shouted  Huchcha,  at  the 
same  time  beckoning  to  his  companion  to  draw  the 
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end  of  his  coarse  blanket  over  his  head.  Then, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  called  out  again, 
"  Come,  ho  !  a  king-boar  has  been  shot ! "  But  the 
gipsies,  headed  by  the  tatl  form  of  Ganga,  were 
already  squelching  through  the  mire. 

"  Aha !  aha  ! "  they  exclaimed,  in  mingled  surprise 
and  admiration,  as  one  after  another  they  reached 
the  place  and  saw  the  big  carcass  lying  half  buried 
in  the  mud.  They  all  agreed  that  no  such  animal 
had  ever  been  killed  in  that  neighbourhood  since 
they  had  come  to  settle  there. 

"  It  is  like  the  one  the  English  commissioner 
sahib  shot  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,"  said  one, 
to  which  the  older  men,  who  remembered  the  event, 
assented. 

All  this  time  Gurudasa  had  remained  silent,  with 
his  face  partly  concealed  in  the  blanket.  It  was 
not  long  before  his  gun,  which  rested  on  his  folded 
arms,  began  to  attract  attention.  Huchcha  took 
the  weapon  from  him,  and  explained  its  wonders 
to  the  delighted  Koramas.  In  common  with  the 
other  criminal  tribes  of  the  country,  the  use  of  fire- 
arms is  prohibited  to  these  people ;  consequently, 
it  denotes  a  great  rise  in  the  social  scale  when,  on 
becoming  Christians,  this  and  other  restrictions  are 
withdrawn.  "  Aha ! "  they  laughed,  like  delighted 
schoolboys  looking  at  a  new  toj 
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"  If  the  Government  would  only  give  our  people 
gun  licences  " —  But  although  the  sentence  was 
left  unfinished,  its  meaning  was  clearly  indicated 
by  an  expressive  jerk  of  the  head  and  clacking  of 
the  tongue.  The  speaker  was  Ganga,  the  headman 
of  the  camp,  who  followed  up  his  observation, 
while  handing  back  the  gun,  by  asking  the  questions 
which  on  most  occasions  would  have  come  first — 

"  Who  are  you,  ayya  ?  and  where  do  you  come 
from  ?  " 

"  We  come  from  Bhaktiydru,"  answered  Huchcha, 
dropping  Kanarese,  and  for  the  first  time  speaking 
in  the  broadest  of  gipsy  jargon.  At  the  same 
moment  the  blanket  fell  from  Gurudasa's  face,  and 
he  stood  confronting  his  brother. 

"You?"  exclaimed  the  astonished  man,  while 
the  other  Koramas  also  gave  expression  to  their 
feelings  of  surprise. 

"  Yes,  brother,"  was  the  simple  reply. 

Huchcha  thought  this  was  enough  for  the  pre- 
sent, so  at  once  turned  to  the  headman  and  said — 

"Now,  Ganga,  we  must  get  this  animal  out  of 
the  mud ;  why  should  it  lie  there  and  rot  ?  " 

"  Ugh,  ugh  ! "  grunted  the  other  members  of  the 
party  in  approval.  Already,  in  anticipation,  they 
tasted  the  savoury  flesh  of  the  cooked  boar. 
Ganga  was  so  dazed  by  the  shock  his  feelings  had 
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received  that  he  did  nothing  but  look  on  while 
others  busied  themselves  carrying  out  the  sug- 
gestion. 

It  was  the  work  of  only  a  few  minutes  to  cut  a 
stout  bamboo  from  an  adjoining  clump,  and,  after 
tying  the  legs  of  the  boar  together  in  pairs,  raise 
it  out  of  the  slush  and  carry  it  from  the  sugar-cane. 
The  bearers  did  not  trouble  to  ask  where  it  was  to 
be  taken ;  they  set  off  in  the  direction  of  the  camp. 
Very  few  words  were  spoken  on  the  way.  The 
two  friends  were  inwardly  delighted  at  the  success 
of  their  plot.  As  for  Ganga,  he  somehow  felt  that 
he  had  given  himself  away,  and  in  consequence  all 
further  opposition  was  useless.  He  was  wondering, 
as  he  walked  silently  along,  what  his  brother  would 
say  when  he  saw  their  visitor. 

But  Soma,  they  learned  on  reaching  the  camp, 
had  gone  to  a  distant  village,  and  would  not  be 
back  until  evening.  So,  having  nothing  better  to 
do,  they  gradually  fell  to  talking  about  the  events 
of  the  camp,  until,  at  last,  such  good  feeling  was 
re-established  that  one  might  have  supposed  the 
most  natural  of  causes  had  taken  Gurudasa  away  for 
a  few  months.  When  the  other  brother  returned 
at  sunset  he  found  one  of  the  happiest  parties  the 
place  had  witnessed  for  many  a  day.  The  scent  of 
cooking  boar's  flesh  was  wafted  towards  him  from  the 
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vicinity  of  Ganga's  grass-roofed  hut,  and  did  more 
than  anything  else  to  subdue  his  stubbornness. 

Over  the  betel  leaf  and  areca  nut  which  followed 
the  feast  that  evening,  broken  ties  were  joined 
afresh  and  a  work  was  begun  that  ended  some 
time  later  in  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  both 
brothers  and  the  other  members  of  the  little  camp. 

"  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents,"  said  the  Guileless  One ; 
and  in  the  practice  of  this  precept  did  His  gipsy 
disciple  gain  the  victory.  Snake  and  mongoose 
have  long  maintained  their  feud,  and  never  meet 
except  in  deadly  strife,  when  the  proverbial  wisdom 
of  the  one  is  matched  against  the  characteristic 
ferocity  of  the  other.  This  fact  has  given  point  to 
the  saying, "A  snake  and  mongoose  quarrel,"  which 
is  often  used  to  describe  lifelong  and  unrelenting 
antipathy.  Its  application  fails,  however,  when 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  is  combined  with  the 
harmlessness  of  the  dove,  and  the  quarrel,  like  that 
related  above,  is  on  the  one  side  only. 

These  stories  of  Indian  gipsy  life  have  certainly 
missed  their  true  end,  if  they  have  failed  to  show, 
however  imperfectly,  that  divine  grace  is  capable 
of  transforming  the  snake  and  mongoose  nature  of 
the  gipsy,  by  subduing  what  is  entirely  vicious, 
and  directing  to  nobler  uses  whatever  holds  the 
smallest  element  of  good. 
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